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A Merry Christmas Party With The Progressive Farmer Family! 


The Whole Family Joins in a Happy Christmas Celebration, Editor Poe Introduces Some New Members of the Staff, 
and “50,000 Subscribers in 1909 ” is the Watchword Given as the Party Breaks Up. 


ELL, well, well! Now see who are here this | ability, splendid character, a vigorous, forceful 
\r fine crisp Christmas morning! | writer, and best of all, a map whese whole heart 
malt) Why, it’s our whole great Progressive |and soul is in the work of helping che Southern 
Farmer Family, old men, young men, old ladies,|farmer. A man of character, he commands con- 
young ladies, boys and girls, and the little tiny| fidence: he is as straight as a shingle in every 
tots, all together more than a hundred thousand| way. A man of force, he brings things to pass: 
strong; and they have come, some from beautiful | ‘‘he can do anything he tries to do,”’ is what those 
mountain homes, and some from homes in the} who know him best say about him. In every de- 
hills, and some from homes in our broad and fer-| partment of activity he has entered, his ability has 
tile coast section, and some from within sight of| quickly won him recognition as a leader: and the 
the great Atlantic itself—thousands of them from| fact that he was President of the combined Amer- 








DR. TAIT BUTLER 
Our New Associate Editor and Manager. 


old Virginia, most of them from North Carolina 
and South Carolina, and many others from Ten- 
hessee, and Georgia, and more distant States! 
What a great, great holiday party we shall have— 
and a merry, merry Christmas to you all! And 
you are welcome, heartily welcome, the last one 
of you, this Christmas day; for we have recently 
added a number of new men to our Progressive 
Farmer staff and it will do you good to know all 
of them. Come right in therefore; file right into 
the great hall with the big, open, crackling wood- 
fire and the shadows dancing and scampering over 
the holly and pine and cedar with which the great 
room is decorated. (And don’t worry me now, 
Mr. Critic, about the difficulty of getting 100,000 
people into one great hall. In a story like this, 
it is just as easy to get a hundred thousand in as 
a hundred.) 

g 


Ladies and Gentlemen— Dr. Tait Butler, 
Our New Editor. 


ND first of all now, I want you to meet Dr. 
fd Tait Butler. Henceforth he is to be the joint 
\ editor of The Progressive Farmer with me; 
and I could not possibly bring any better news to 
you than this announcement that he is going to give 
his whole time and energy, from now on, to mak- 
ing The Progressive Farmer the greatest farm pa- 
per ever printed in the Southern States. 

You will like Dr. Butler. He is a man of rare 














| ican and Canadian Association of Farmers’ Insti- 
|tute Workers, when it met in Washington City 
| last month, is only one illustration of how his 
| thorough-going industry, his confidence-command- 
| ing character, his well-balanced judgment and his 
attractive personality, win friends for him wher- 
jever he goes. 

Yes, Iam glad to have you meet Dr. Butler. No 
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MR. JOHN S. PEARSON 
Secretavy-Treasurer of The Progressive Farmer, 


other farm paper in the Southern States has an 
editor who takes such high rank in the agricul- 
tural world, and there is no doubt but that he will 
speedily win recognition as one of the ablest writ- 
ers who has ever given his life to helping our 
Southern farmers. 

& 


Introducing Mr. Pearson and Mr. Miller. 


<=! ERE is another man, too, you must not fail 
N cf to meet—Mr. John S. Pearson, the new 
B/*X Secretary-Treasurer of our Company, and as 


splendid a fellow as you will ever find. Reared on 
a Harnett County farm, he, too, knows the farm- 
er’s life and needs from practical experience in 
doing every kind of farm work, and he enters fully 
into the spirit and aims of The Progressive Farm- 
er. You will like him, too, because everybody else 
does. Modesty, unselfishness, thoroughness, com- 
mon-sense—these are John Pearson’s distinguish- 
ing qualities, and he is strong in every one of 
them. You may rest assured that the business end 
of The Progressive Farmer will be admirably man- 











aged under his directicn, and that every business 
matter you entrust to him will be handled with 
promptness and accuracy and thorough-going com- 
mon-sense. 

And now let me introduce Mr. E. E. Miller, our 
new Managing Editor. You doubtless know Mr, 
Miller by his writings; he has favored us with an 
yecasional article for several years past, and he 
is known all over the country as a contributor to 
the leading farm papers of America. <A farmer 
himself, having managed large plantations in Ten- 














MR. E, E. MILLER 
iho succeeds Mr. Marshall as Managing Editor. 


ee, he not only has this practical knowledge 
of farming, but he has given years of study to the 
scicatifie side as well, both as a student of farm 
books and papers whi'e doing actual farming, and 
as a student at the Agricultural College of Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Miller is one of the most wholesome, 
genial, efficient, and likable men we have ever 
had on The Progressive Farmer; and he has al- 
ready made a place for himself as an indispensable 
part of the staff. Shake hands with him, all of 
you, for he is doing noteworthy work for the 
steady improvement of your paper. 


x 


Enter Professor Massey and Mrs. Hutt. 


Nov) OME right in, Professor—Prof. W. F. Mas- 
IG sey it is, friends. He is not a new member 
of the staff, of course; for more than a 
year he has been our Associate Editor, and his 
friends who know him best do say that he is now 
doing for us the very best work of his singularly 
rich and useful life. I see that I do not need to 
introduce him, for you all know him; but the fact 
that this grand old man of Southern agricultural 
progress, is also to give his time and thought and 
energy to The Progressive Farmer during the 
coming twelve months—this is indeed a fortunate 
thing for you, and I am not surprised at the ap- 
plause with which you have greeted him. 
But now come, all of you: file right into the 
dining-room, with its tantalizing fragrance of a 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS PARTY FOm Git PIRO- 
GRESSIVE FARMER FAMILY. 
(Continued from Page 1.) 
hundred delicious Christmas dishes, all waiting 
on ready appetites; for there is a woman you must 
meet, and she has been superintending the work 


of getting the best Christmas dinner you have ever 
Here she is—Mrs. W. N. 


seen, Hutt, and if you 














MRS.(W. N..HUTT. i 


Mrs. Hutt will give us neat year a notable sertes of 
‘Practical Talks on Evengduy Housekecping ” 





heve ever eaten one of her meals—and I have 
eaven more than one—you know very well that 
there is no one who knows better how to prepare 
a delicious and appetizing repast. Mrs. Hutt has 
spent several years studying domestic science 
problems in the leading institutions of this coun- 
try, and what is more, she puts her scientific 
knowledge into practical application in her own 
home and with her own hands. I know that all 
our hosts of progressive home-makers and house- 
keepers in our Progressive Farmer Family, will 
applaud the announcement, therefore, that Mrs. 
Hutt has arranged to give us, this coming year, a 
very notable series of articles called ‘‘Practical 
Talks on Every-Day Housekeeping.” 


at 
A Feast of Good Things for Next Year. 


SEE now that all of you have seated your- 
selves about the table, and even the chubby 
little fellows have found chairs high 
enough to give them an even chance with the old- 
er ones. Let Mrs. Hutt preside at the other end 
of the table while I myself refrain from eating 
(fortunate indeed that this is an imaginary dinner, 
for I should never do it otherwise!) and while 
you enjoy this Christmas feast of good things let 
me say something of the feast cf good things our 
Progressive Farmer staff hes prepared for you 
every week of the coming year. Mrs. Hutt’s house- 
keeping letters, good as they are, are only one 
item on the menu. What is undoubtedly go- 
ing to prove the most notable group of arti- 
cles that has ever appeared in an agricultural 
paper south of the Mason and Dixon line wil! 
be Dr. Butler’s series on ‘$500 More a year 
for the Average Southern Farmer, and How to 
Get It.” The articles will run through the 
entire year, and our wish is to have every one 
of our 28,000 subscribers join in an absolute re- 
solve to bring up the earning power of his farm 
$500 more a year. We Southern farmers are going 
to show our Yankee friends that if they can make 
$5@0 more a year than we are doing, so can we 
Then there is Dr. H. F. Harris’ remarkable group 
of articles on ‘‘Good Health on the Farm: How to 
Get and Keep It,’ Mr. Miller’s on ‘Fertilizers,’ 
Dr. Butler’s on “Stock Diseases, and How to Treat 





Them,” a score or more of ‘Talks to Country 
Teachers,’ and other features too numerous to 
mention. 


ee) 
“Bre’r Rabbit” Butts In. 


UT hello! here comes another man: I might 
have known that “Bre’r Rabbit” would 
get here at the table, if not earlier—I beg 

your pardon, friends; let me present Mr. E. H. 

Mayfield. In the shop we know him as “‘Bre’r Rab- 





bit,”’ and he is as jolly a chum and as useful a 
worker as we have on The Progressive Farmcr 
force. Mr. GC. F. Koonce, who is standing with 


him, and who nee?’s no introduction, of course, 
because he has traveled all over our territory and 
knows as many of you as I do—he will continue 
to work with us, but his tasks have grown so nu- 
merous, that he needs help ani ‘‘Bre’r Rabbit” 
will divide the work with him. Mr. Mayfield, I 
ought to say, is a Virginia boy, an1 his exneri- 
ence in advertising work in Richmond, Philadel- 
phia, and New York, have developed him into one 
of the best advertising men in the South. We2 are 
sorry, of course, to lose Mr. T. B. Parker as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, but he will be heard from almost 
as often as ever in our columns, n1 we are sorry 
to lose Mr. Scherer as Associate Editor; but as for 
Mr. W. F. Marshall, who for two years past hus 
served with such rare ability as Managing Editor. 
he is merely transferred to a new position with 
us, in that he becomes the President of our print- 
ing company in which he has bought a large in- 
terest, and will see to it that the mechanical end 
and a very impertant end it is in the newspaper 
business—will have the attention that it can get 
only from a man of Mr. Marshall’s ability. 


rm) 


Locust Beer to Help Out the Christmas 
Dinner. 


UR locust beer? Yes, sir; bring it right in. 
Pearson and Miller and I, with some other 
good help, made a barrel of it just ten days 

ago, and it’s now just about right. (I believe you 

folks from Old Virginia say honeyshucks, but we 

Tar Heels say locusts, and we put in persimmons 

with the locusts). Ah, look at its golden color in 

the clear glasses, and drink all you want of this 
finest of all Christmas beverages! And I can't 
help pausing here a minute to say a word about 
what a splendid looking lot of folks we have in 




















“BRE’R RABBIT.” 
'On. state occasions he is known as FE. H, Mayfield. 


our Progressive Farmer Family! They do say 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he rea‘: 
The Progressive Farmer or not’’—and I rather be- 
lieve you can tell by the man himself. They seen: 
to dress in better taste, they look more prosper 
ous, and semehow to me they are really bette 
looking. People in the country with its fresh air 
juieter life, abundant fruit and vegetables, and a! 
that, ought to be better looking than townspeop!l 
anyhow. Do you know that hauntingly beautifu 
verse of Stevenson’s:—- 
“In the highlands, in the country places, 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces 
And the young fair maidens 
Quiet eyes; 
Where essential silence cheers and blesses, 
And forever in the hill-recesses 
Her more lovely music 
Broods and dies.’”’ 

Such an occasion as this makes me sorry tha’ 
everybody connected with The Progressive Farme 
is not here, but Miss Carter, our chief clerk; Mis: 
Carroll, head of our subscription force; Miss Mor 
gan, Miss Sherwood, Miss Harrell—all these ef- 
ficient workers, together with our no less efficient 
linotype operators, pressmen, and our splendid 








foreman, as well as our Western Representative, 
Mr. Fountain, and our Special Circulation Man- 
ager, Mr. Jones—all these are taking a well-earn- 
ed Christmas vacation. We couldn’t 
any of them. 


do without 
r 


50,000 Subscribers Before Our Next 


Christmas Dinner. 





EALLY, my strongest point, as [ have said 
before, is that as old Andrew Carnegie says 
} of his own case, “I know how to get the 
services of men smarter than myself,” and I have 
now brought together not only the most congenial 
team that ever set out to serve a great and loyal 
constituency, but we also have undoubtedly the 
very strongest staff ever brought together by any 
agricultural paper in the South. In fact, you 
cannot find in the entire United States a paper 
with two men on the editorial staff of more pre- 











eminent ability than Dr. Butler and Professor 
Massey. 
And what are we going to do? Well, first, 


we are going to make the best farm paper ever 
printed in the Southern States; and second, we 
are going to have 50,000 subscribers before next 
Christmas. It is said that Senator Elkins, of West 
Virginia, has just two mottoes: ‘‘(1) If you want 
a thing go out after it. (2) Come back with it.” 
We want our 50,000 subscribers before next 
Christmas: we are going out after them——and we 
are coming back with them. We know we are 
coming back with them because no paper in Amer- 
ica has such a loyal and enthusiastic lot of sub- 
scribers as The Progressive Farmer, and we know 
we can count on the last one of you for your 
thorough-going help in getting our list up to this 
50,000 mark. 

J 


As the Feast Ends. 


O THE FEAST is over, is it?—and our par- 
[Ss] ty must end all too early. It is well at least 
= that The Progressive Farmer Family 
should come together in this way at Christmas 
time, that you should all know one another bet- 
ter, and that you should meet and get acquainted 
with the men in the shop who are working day 
and night with no other purpose than to make 
you the best and most helpful paper ever printed 
for the Southern farmer. If we know our own 
hearts, we are very much more anxious to make 
a paper which will revolutionize Southern agricul- 
ture and brighten the lives of a hundred thou- 
sand farmers, than we are merely to make any 
money that may come to us as a result of our ef- 
forts. The greatest reward that we have is the 
generous appreciation of our many thousand read- 
ers, and the only thing we ask in recognition of 
our splendid program for 1909 is that you shall 
every one of you join hands with us in the de 
termination to get 50,000 subscribers before an- 
other Christmas-tide. 

But hold. Decn’t all rush away right now; but 
since you are leaving, here is my horse, all ready 
for a Christmas ride--and you ought to know 
“Sunny Jim’’ anyhow, for he counts himself. too, 
a member of The Progressive Farmer staff. Let 
me wave you an “‘adieu” from his back—-and may 
[ wish for you every one, from the youngest to 
the oldest—for all of you who make up our great 
Progressive Farmer Family, whether in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, or Tennessee,—the 
very brightest and happiest of all New Years. 
And may the Great Father who established agri- 
culture as the first great occupation of min-—-may 
He look graciously upon the work we have all 
set out to do the coming year and prosper abund- 
antly the work of our hands. 














EDITOR PUE ON “SUNNY JIM.” 


“Sunny Jim’ counts himself as also a part of The Pro- 
gressive kKarmer staff and h- ts certainly an indispen- 
sable part of the establishment. 
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$500 


More a Year For The 





Average Southern Farmer 


A Practical Program Of Progress—How To Carry It Out And What It Would Mean to Every Southern 


Interest And Industry. 





From an Address by Clarence, H. Poe, Editor of the}Progressive Farmer, delivered before the Southern Commercial Congress, Washington, D. C., Tuesday, Dec. 8, 1908. 


HE captains and the kings depart’: our 
Fk bankers, our manufacturers, our mer- 
\\ 
have brought their reports, worthy, inspiring, no- 
table, and all of these men I honor; but here at 
the last I bring to you your forgotten man, the 
man who, of all men, is re-building and must re- 
puild the South—the man behind the plow. 

Thirty years ago and more that great-hearted 
and far-seeing Southern poet, Sidney Lanier, gave 
us the key-note of Southern development and the 
purden of my address in a paragraph that every 
Southern school-boy ought to learn by heart: 

“A vital revolution in the farming economy of 
the South, if it is actually occurring, is necessarily 
carrying with it all future Southern politics, and 
Southern relations, and Southern art, and such 
an agricultural change is the one substantial fact 
upon which any really New South can be 
predicated.” 

It is Lanier’s old message that I would bring 
to you to-day—and yet I bring a new message 
too; that at last we have definitely set about 
the fulfillment of his dream. To tell you what 
this means to you and to the South and to ask 
you for your support in carrying it to success, 
is the object of my coming. 


& 
AVERAGE SOUTHERN FARMER SHOULD 
MAKE $500 MORE A YEAR. 


As a background of my story and in order that 
we may see its large meaning in the right per- 
spective, I must first of all call your attention to 
two statistical facts. First, as to the overwhelm- 
ing predominance of rural interests in the South, 
the census showing that more than 80 per cent 
of our population is rural and that the South is 
to-day the one section of America of which it is 
true that there are more people engaged in agri- | 
culture than in all other occupations combined. 
Second, as to the efficiency and earning power of | 
these people heretofore, the last census showing | 
the average annual value of products per farm | 


in the North Atlantic States as $984, in the South | 
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Spee 


$984 


SS’ NORTH ATLANTIC 





| 
stiantie as $484, or exactly $500 per year less; | 
in the North Central States as $1,074, in the | 
South Central, $536—or $538 per year less. And} 
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| 





with this as my basis, I am ready to lay down} 
three or four propositions which I wish to ham- | 
mer home to your minds: | 

1. To bring up its earning power $500 more a) 
year for each Southern farm is the supreme task | 
and opportunity of our generation. 

2. It is not only our supreme task and ambi- 
tion, but it is a realizable ideal, a workable, prac- 
ticable program of progress. 

8. It is not only our supreme task, and a 
realizable one, but is one upon whose success de- | 
pends the prosperity not only of the South as a 
section and Southerners as a whole, but also (and | 
more important) the prosperity of you yourself 
4 an individual, and of every individual South- | 
erher—the farmer no more than the banker, the | 
merchant, the railroad man, the lawyer, the! 
preacher, the teacher, the statesman. The pros- | 
perity of every trade, art, and craft in a com-| 
munity and the prosperity of every indiviual in | 
the community, from the boy on the street who 
blacks your shoes to the master mind who or- | 
ganizes your railway systems or governs your | 
State—the prosperity of every man, I say, de-| 
pends upon the prosperity of the average man, 
this average man in the South being a farmer— 
and this is the greatest truth that I hope to bring 
you to see with me this afternoon. 

4. And then the hopeful fact—the fact that | 
already earnest men and women, working here 
and there in different lines of endeavor, have de- 
Yeloped almost unconsciously the several com- 


rounded scheme of rural development, a primary 
and essential part of which is this getting $500 
chants, our lawyers, our doctors, all these| m?ve a year farming in the Southern States,—a 
scheme of education which embraces young and 
old, not on!y the farm boy in the school, but the 
adult farmer and the farmer’s wife as well. 


AN APPEAL TO THE SCUTH’S COMMERCIAL 


agricultural interests, I come to yoy to apneal for 
your support, to ask you as citizens and as icad- 
ers to join in a great movement for rural deve!- 
opment in the South. And I am going to base 
my argument not on any plea as to what this 
-development will mean to the South as a section, 
or to Southerners as a whole, but upon what it 
will mean to you as an individual. 
to show you that your individual prosperity is 
dependent upon the prosperity of the average 
man in the South, this average man (I repeat) 
being a farmer. 


| man depends upon the prosperity of the aver- 


| The richer every other man is, the richer you 


| he drags down the whole level of life, and every 


a 


INTERESTS. 
And now, as the spokesman of the South’s 


My hope is 


‘Too long, my fellow Southerners, a large ele- 
ment of our people have cherished a different 
feeling. Too long, too long,—ah, tragically too 
long-—-men have thought or said, “If I am a mer- 
chant, lawyer, manufacturer, preacher, railway 
man, banker, or teacher, it matters little to me 
(except, of course, as a matter of altruism or 
benevolence) whether agriculture prospers or not, 
whether the man in the field is ignorant or edu- 
cated, is progressing or retrograding, is prosper- 
ing or suffering.”’ 


I come to you to-day to tell you that this is’! 


the feeling that has cost the South leadership. 
This is the sentiment that has kept our manu- 
factures, our commerce, our literature, our edu- 
cation—that has kept one and all of these chained 
down to the unprofitable level of our unprofitable 
average man, our man behind the plow. In- 
crease his earning capacity and you increase the 
earning eapacity of every other worker in the 
South; free him from the chains of unprofitable, 
because misdirected, labor, and you cut the hin- 
dering shackles of every other worthy interest 
in the Southern States. 

Ah, if our statesmen and public men in the 
South these last thirty years could only have real- 
ized the fundamental truth in Lanier’s utterance 
—‘A vital revolution in the farming economy of 
the South is necessarily carrying with it all future 
Southern politics and Southern relations and 
Southern art, and such an agricultural change is 
the one substantial fact upon which any really 
New South can be predicated”! Ah, if they could 
only have realized that the prosperity of every 


age man! 


& 


PROSPERITY OF EVERY MAN DEPENDENT 
UPON PROSPERITY OF THE AVERAGE MAN. 


I do not know whether or not it has ever been 
worked out as a principle of political economy, 
but anyhow it is unquestionably true that wealth 
is by nature not aristocratic, but democratic. The 
poorer every other man is, the poorer you are. 


are. Every man whose earning power is below 
par, below normal, is a burden on the community; 


other man in the community is poorer by rea- 


lands; your teacher will be more poorly paid, 
your preacher’s salary will be smaller, your news- 
paper will have a smaller circulation, your town 
will have a poorer market, your railroad smaller 
traffic, your merchant smaller trade, your bank 
smaller deposits, your manufacturer diminished 
patronage, and so on and so on. 


& 
NEGRO MUST BECOME MORE EFFICIENT OR 
GIVE WAY TO IMMIGRATION. 


The ramifications are infinite, unending. And 
the doctrine is true whatever the color of the 
man. The ignorant negro in the South is one of 
the greatest economic burdens with which any 
people has ever had to contend. From travel and 
observation in ten Southern States, I have almost 
worked it out as a principle of political economy 
that, other things being equal, States and com- 
munities are prospering in proportion to their 
white population. I do not know what we are 
going to do with the negro. I do know that we 
must either frame a scheme of education and 
training that will keep him from dragging down 
the whole level of life in the South, that will make 
him more efficient, a prosperity-maker and not 
a poverty-breeder, or else he will get out of 
the South and give way to the white immigrant. 
No acre of land will long own as its master the 
man or the race who mistreats it and makes it 
unfruitful. Either we must have the negro train- 
ed or we must not have him at all. Untrained, 
he is a burden on us all. Better a million acres 
of untilled land than a million acres of mis- 
tilled land. 

Let us remember then that our economic law 
knows no color line. White or black, the man 
whose efficiency is above par is a help; white or 
black, the man whose efficiency is below par is a 
hindrance. 

& 
SOME GREAT FALLACIES AND WHAT THEY 


HAVE COST US. 


“The farmer, the common laborer of any sort, 
needs no training. Educate him and you spoil 
him. The poorer you keep him, the richer will 
be the upper class.” These have been our pet 
fallacies. And a long time have they been preach- 
ed. Hugging this vampire delusion, the Southern 
plantation owner, has seen vast areas abandoned 
to broomsedge and gullies, in spite of the fact 
that intelligent handling would have kept them 
rroductive a thousand years. 

Preaching this fatal doctrine, the merchant 
has sold Western meat and scooters and tobacco. 
when with prosperous patrons he might have 
quadrupled his profits by selling sulky plows and 
harvesters and carriages and pianos. 

Deluded by this fallacy, the statesman has 
struggled against fate, only to die and be forgot- 
ten by people too poorly educated to read his 
biography, and too poor in property to build a 
monument to his memory, while smaller and 
meaner men in sections unshackled by these an- 
cient errors, are famed in song and story. 

Writing ecitorials in support of the aristocratic 
instead of the democratic theory of industry, the 
editor has seen his patent-outside weekly fail of 
support, when a properly trained and educated 
people would have brought him wealth as the 
head of a prosperous daily. 

Fighting public taxation for better schools and 





son of his presence, whether he be white man, 
or negro, or what not. Your untrained, ineffi- 


cient man is not only a poverty-breeder for him- | 
self, but the contagion of its curses every man 
in the commnuity that is guilty of leaving him | 


untrained. The law of changeless justice decrees 
that you must rise or fall, decline or prosper, 
with your neighbor. 
wealth, poorer for his poverty. 

And so to-day every man who is tilling an acre 
of land in the South so that it produces only half 
what intelligently directed labor would get out 
of it is a burden on the community, is dragging 
down the level of life for every other man in the 
community. Suppose you are his fellow-citizen: 
then because of his inefficiency, his poverty, be- 


| cause of his failure to contribute to public funds 
|and public movements, 


you must have poorer 


| roads, poorer schools, a meaner school-house and 
Ponent parts of a fairly comprehensive and well-| court-house, a shabbier church, lower-priced 





You will be richer for his | 


other methods of training and enriching the 
average man, your manufacturer has struggled 
along with a small business when a prosperous 
average man would have given us great industries 
like those in the North and West. 
| Still arguing that education and training would 
spoil the working man, and that ‘cheap labor” 
is what we need, your banker has complained 
| that the South offers no opportunities for the 
| great financier, forgetting that cheap, unprosper- 
| ous labor means small, unprosperous banks. 
| Opposing taxation for better schools, the rail- 
roads hauling cotton in the fall and low-grade 
fertilizers in the spring, have fought passenger 
rate reduction as a life and death matter when 
a well-trained people would supply the various 
traffic and the heavy dividends of the other 
sections. 

Your lawyer, doctor, preacher, teacher—each 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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What an Improved Planter May Do. 


Plant Cottonseed One at a Place 
and Secure a Good Stand Early in 


Farming. 


Messrs. Editors: In making my 
cotton crop this year, one of the best 
things I did was to use a planter ad- 
vertised in your paper last spring. 
It is the Ledbetter One Seed planter 
sold by the Southern Plow Co., 116 
Camp St., Dallas, Tex. I began plant- 
ing on April 8th, barely covered the 
seed, and in seven days the cotton was 
coming up nicely. Those seven days 
were part of a cold wet spell, during 
which offices and stores in Stark- 
ville had fires, as did residences. I 
could have easily set the planter to 
place the seed at almost any depth, 
but believed in shallow planting for 
cold, wet periods. The rate at which 
the cotton was coming up in seven 
days after planting shows that this 
depth was right for the condition at 
my planting time. 

I had difficulty in getting part of 
my land ready for planting, and 
some of it was rough. Some had 
a firm foundation and some had a 
mellow one. I prefer one that is 
firm. The planter has a sword that 
rides down trash of any kind, so that 
the seed are regularly deposited the 
depth desired. The press wheel that 
follows the sword firms the soil over 
the seed to make them sprout quick- 
ly; and there is a spoon coverer at 
each side between the sword and the 
press wheel, to throw in a little loose 
earth over the seed. Thus, the con- 
ditions for rapid sprouting are made 
good. But the most important point 
about the planter is that one seed is 
dropped at atime. I used Lewis and 
Early Triumph seed at different 
times, and they had about as much 
lint on them as is common; but they 
were dropped one at a time regular- 
ly. There were no skips and only 
one seed was dropped at a time. 


Advantages of One Stalk at a Place. 

One who has not had an oppor- 
tunity to note the difference can 
hardly imagine what an aid it is to 
have seed dropped one at a time. 
Each plant stands off by itself when 
the crop comes up, and will grow 
well for a considerable time with- 
out thinning. My seed were dropped 
about two inehes apart, but that was 
much thicker than needed. If drop- 
ped about three and one-half inches 
apart, which the planter can be set to 
do and which I think I shall do next 
time, I am satisfied I could cultivate 
the crop twice before thinning, with- 
out any damage from not thinning | 
earlier. Every practical cotton grow- 
er will appreciate the advantage of | 
that. But there is another decided | 
advantage in spacing the seed regu- 
larly and having only one seed in a 
place—it cuts the labor of chopping 
to a stand down one-half. Each plant 
stands so far from all others, that 
no work with the hand is required. 
All that is necessary is to strike down 
with the hoe and move on. Also, 
when the plants stand out each by 
itself, it is easy to select the most 
vigorous ones when thinning. In 
every patch I had a perfect stand, 
and never saw cotton grow off any 
better. 

Planter Increased the Yield. 


The yield was good; and while I 
do not give the planter all the cred- 
it, I do believe the planter was a 
great help in making a good yield. 
The different patches were cultivated | 
from four to five times. Rains were | 
against me for a time, and made con- | 
siderable cultivation necessary; but | 


| 
the fields are as clean to-day, Novem- | 











and Save Seed and Labor 


the Season—Some Good 


To date, I have nearly thirty-eight 
bales picked. This is on upland. 
The yield will run from one to one 
and a half bales per acre. 


———<——==:_ 
wet. All planters should be Made gq 
that the depth can be controlled aj 
the time. It makes very Shallow 
planting easy in spring, and shallow 
planting and a firm seed-bed wil] get 


the use of good seed at a small cost, 
owing to so few being used, encour- 
ages one to buy the best seed he can 
get. Even the saving that is possi- 
ble in planting peas is a great help, 
and encouarges the planting of peas 
largely. 

But it is as important as all that, 
to be able to get seed into the 
ground barely deep enough to cover 
them in spring, when it is cold and 


that make the good crops, Provided 
the stands are good. 


I also used the planter for corn 





J. M. ARNOLD, 








and peas, and of course it was not 
surprising that the planter handled 
these seeds well after dropping cot- 
tonseed one at a time. The peas 
were planted the last of June and the 
first of July, and the planter was set 
for planting them two inches deep. 
In spite of the fact that they had no 
rain to speak of—especially in pea- 
making time—and were in torn, they 
made a fair crop. 


Experience With 


Messrs. Editors: The Spanish pea- 
wonderful in its reclamation of thin 
and worn uplands, besides furnish- 
ing one of the best feeds for hogs 
that can be produced. 

In April of this year I proceeded 
with a single horse plow to bed up, 
running four furrows only, a couple 
of acres which the year previous had 
been cultivated in cotton. The na- 


How We Waste Seed by Careless 
Planting. 

It is worth something to be able to 

put seeds in at any depth the weather 








How a One-Horse Farmer Rebuiit a 
Neighborhood. 


The Plain, Straightforward Story of How a Simple, Forty-Acre 
Farmer by Good Farming and Progressive Ideas Revolutionized 
the Industrial Life of a Whole Neighborhood—The Progress- 
ive Farmer in All Its History Has Never Printed a Finer Story 
Than This, 


w7| UST after the close of the war a farmer from south Jersey 
i moved to this county. He had very limited means and came 
>~) under the head of a one-horse farmer, as the last 25 years of 
his life he never worked over forty acres. He was an extra good farmer 
and one of the best feeders and all-round judges of horses, cattle, hogs, 
and poultry I have ever known. From the first he always kept a pure 
bred Jersey bull and a Chester boar from best strains of stock. 

Our people often wondered why every two years he sent away and 
renewed his stock, as he hardly ever milked over six cows and kept 
not over two or three brood sows. He had an object, however. At the 
close of the war there were nothing but native scrub cattle and hogs 
in the neighborhood. Among these native cows there was now and 
then a fairly good one. These he would keep his eye on; sometimes 
would buy, most of the time induce the owner to breed from his stock, 
sometimes charging a small fee, but more often giving the service 
gratis. The result is that from these native cows in the last twenty- 
live years many extra good grade cows have been bred. At that time 
the price of a milch cow in that neighborhood was from $15 to $25, 
while the stock has now been so improved that an average milch cow 
brings $40 to $55, for that is what I paid for three for my dairy within 
the last year. 

The same may be said of hogs. It is difficult to estimate what the 
introduction of good stock has been worth to this section, while this 
man made a good bit of money by it for himself, as he bought many 
of the best and sold to dairymen and others. 

But I think the way he farmed and the crops he raised certainly 
did as much or more good, for there has been a marked improvement. 
I fully believe three times as much is sold off these farms as was twen- 
ty-five years ago. He bought very little fertilizer, always soiled his 
cattle, and had an abundance of manure. When he rented the place 
probably 2% to 3 barrels of corn would have been an average crop. 
The last years of his life his average crop was 10 barrels to the acre. 
He owned the farm after being a tenant for 15 years. When he died 
he had a snug bank account. Always seemed to have leisure time to 
talk with a friend or neighbor and enjoyed good health to within a few 
weeks of his death. He was 77 years old when he died. 

The point I wish to make is: If one man, and a one-horse farmer, 
merely by thrift, industry, and progressive ideas could accomplish so 
much, what could our leading men accomplish by having an object 
lesson farm in each township? The cost would be comparatively small 
and results would certainly well repay the whole community. 

Nansemond Co., Va. B. B. DUMVILLE. 





conditions call for. It is economical | ture of the soil was that of a sandy 
to use a planter that will drop one) gray loam, with clay foundation; and 
seed at a time. Suppose you save|to say that it was thin, is putting it 
one-half or two-thirds of the cost of | mildly indeed. After bedding, the 
high-priced cottonseed, the cost of| plot was gone over with a large V- 
seed will not amount to much per | shaped harrow; and all. surface 
acre, no matter what seed you buy.|;clods were thoroughly pulverized. 
You feel that you can buy the best.| After an interval of two or three 
For instance, for .seven acres I{ weeks, I again bedded the land up 
bought five bushels of Early Triumph|as before, also using the harrow 
cottonseed, planted the seven acres|again. Then with a ten-inch shovel 
with them, and had half a bushel | I opened a furrow in the center of 
left. With the wider spacing that I|the bed and dropped peanuts twelve 
shall do next time, I shall use only|inches apart in the drill, the rows 
about half as much seed per acre.| being three feet wide. 

By using a planter that drops one| In two weeks they were up almost 


ber 3rd, as when they were bedded. |seed at a time, you know how much to a perfect stand; and with a one- 


From thirty-six acres I will get about 


forty-two bales if all the cotton opens. | 





| 


seed to buy. Certainly no cotton} horse Perry (three-tooth) cultivator 


raiser can afford to use poor seed;| with fender on, I ran twice to the 


nut is a crop seriously neglected, yet: 





| 


| 


| 





Spanish Peanuts. 


They Made Good Profit and Fitted Boar to Win First Prize— 
One of the Best Crops for Their Lands and One Much Neglected. 


row, thereby covering up a lot of 
young weeds and grass and leaving 
the field in nice shape to hoe, after 
which the cultivator teeth were re. 
versed on cultivator and two more 
furrows were given, dirting them up 
nicely and leaving them as clean as 
could be desired. At this stage the 
vines had commenced blooming and 
the drill was completely covered, 

As an experiment, I divided the 
plot into two separate parts, which 
{i shall refer to as Nos. 1 and 2. In 
No. 1 I drilled by hand in the middle 
of the row peas (speckled) at the 
rate of a peck to the acre, and with 
a small sweep ran out the ridge left 
by last working with cultivator, leay- 
ing a broad, flat row, with peas on 
the side. In No. 2 I planted Red 
Bliss or Triumph Irish potatoe8 be- 
tween the peanuts, opening furrows 
with ten-inch shovel, dropping pota- 
toes and covering with the same 
plow. When the potatoes commenced 
to push through and the peanuts be- 
gan to mature, the latter were pulled 
up, the nuts fed to hogs and the 
vines to cows. Here let me say that 
nothing need to go to waste. After 
feeding up No. 2 in this way, I at 
once plowed the potatoes out thor- 
oughly with a twin plow, which was 
all the cultivation given. 

When the peas in No. 1 began to 
bear and pods commenced to ripen, 
they were cut with mower and im- 
mediately shocked and allowed to re- 
main in the field until cured. It fs 
safe to say I secured a yield of at 
least two tons of hay as fine as I 
ever saw, and up to this date, No- 
vember 11th, I have harvested about 
twenty bushels of peanuts. This was 
done with an _ ordinary pitchfork 
forced under the vine, lifting it out 
and throwing in windrows five rows 
together. Not being more than half 
through harvesting the peanuts, I 
will put the ‘yield at forty bushels, 
which at $1.50 per bushel amounts 
to $60, two tons of hay at $20 would 
be $40, making a total of $100. 

No. 2 has not been harvested, or 
rather the potatoes have not; but it 
is a safe estimate to place the yield 
of both potatoes and peanuts at five 
bushels each, which at prices pre 
vailing amount to— 


Five bus. potatoes at $1.35.. $6.75 
5 


Five bus. peanuts at $1.50.. 1.50 
ee 

WOE cs cake ckveoee+ $14.25 
Former amount added..... 1.00.00 
__ 

Grand: total... cos« ++ $114.25 


Peanuts Also Good for Pigs. 
In conclusion, I wish to say that 
I have not given an exaggerated 
statement of the facts in this expert 
ment, and my ideas throughout have 
been practical and not theoretical. 
Furthermore, I have secured better 
and larger yields from a smaller ac 
reage, but not on land that would pro 
duce only 500 pounds of seed cottot 
yr seven and one-half bushels of cor 
Ser acre. I might state further, that 
{ was enabled by feeding peanuts 
freely to fit a six-minths-old Poland 
hina boar to win first premium I? 

ais class at our recent State Fair. 

J. BAXTER BYRD. 






a good stand almost any time that / 
the weather is cold and wet. We | 
all know that it is the early plantings | 
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“How I Made My Best Crop This Year.”—IV. 





——_— 


I. ~Seventy Bushels of Corn tothe Acre. 


Believes in Professor Massey, and The Southern Farm Gazette. 
A Williamson Plan Neighbor Wants to Buy Seed Corn. 


Messrs. Editors: My best crop 
this year was corn, and I will tell 
you how I raised seventy bushels to 
the acre. It was on gray land with 
a red clay sub-soil, that produced 
four hundred pounds of lint cotton 
to the acre. It was in cotton last 
year, and has been cleared between 
75 and 100 years. 

I broke the ground early in the 
spring with a two-horse plow, and 
laid the rows off 4144 feet apart with 
a two-horse plow, running two fur- 
rows to the row as deep as plow 
would go. Used five loads of coarse 
stable manure to the acre, spread 
over the field. Then took a shovel 
plow and filled in the, deep furrow, 
making a level seed bed. Then 
planted with a planter eight inches 
apart. 

When corn was two or three 
inches high went over it with a 
King weeder. After that I plowed 
twice with a cultivator. Then went 





twice in the middles with a double 
foot plow. Laid by with twenty-four 
inch heel-scrape with 6-inch shovel 
on plow. When corn was twelve or 
sixteen inches high I went over field 
with hoe and thinned out to sixteen 
inches apart. The corn was stirred 
after every rain. 

It was of Cocke’s Prolific variety. 
I believe it would have made more 
corn if I had left more stalks. 

A friend of mine believes in the 
Williamson plan of working corn, 
and works his that way, but I be- 
lieve in Prof. Massey’s way. My 
friend wants to buy seed corn from 
me ‘for another year. I tried to 
work my corn according to Mr, A. 
C. Stroup, collaborator in the demon- 
stration work for this county. I 
could not farm without The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. I think it is the 
only farm paper published. 

M. P. SHETLEY. 


Gaston Co., N. C. 








II.__Another Good Corn Yield. 





Mr. Smith Made Fifty-three Bushels Against a Neighbor’s Five. 


Messrs. Editors: In the matter of 
good crop yields this year, I will 
give the results of Mr. Jackson 
Smith’s efforts on a three and one- 
third acre lot. The land was thor- 
oughly prepared early in the spring 
and planted with Biggs’ Seven-ear 
corn. At the time of planting, and 
during the cultivation 1,800 pounds 
of fertilizer were used. The yield 
was 176 bushels, or fifty-three 
bushels per acre. Mr. Smith hired 
all the work done and counted every 
item of expense, and the crop cost 
him a little less than thirty cents 
per bushel. He is much pleased 





with the result and thinks it a very 
useless thing for farmers to buy 
corn from the West. 

What is very remarkable about 
this yield of corn is the fact that his 
neighbor on land adjoining this field 
—just a turn row between—made 
not over five bushels per acre with 
ordinary cultivation. Such crops as 
this ought to encourage all farmers 
to put a little more effort into their 
farming and farm for a definite pur- 
pose and not simply to keep stock 
and hands at work raising poor 
erops. E. S. MILLSAPS. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 








IlI._What Was Raised on Thirteen Acres. 





One Farmer Who Believes in Living at Home, and Kow He 


Proceeded 


Messrs Editors: In renting out 
my land, I reserved thirteen acres 
which lay convenient to work and 
hear my residence. I prefer to give 
the details of how the whole thirteen 
acres were broken and planted to the 
different crops, rather than give the 
management of some one large field 
of one particular crop. 

The first thing done early in Janu- 
ary was to break broadcast this plot 
with a two-horse Oliver plow, as deep 
as two horses could draw it. The 
plowing buried everything left on 
the land the year before, such as 
corn stalks, cotton stalks, grass and 
weeds, The land is a sandy loam on 
Clay, from a foot to fifteen inches; 
and when I bought it was called 
“worn out.’ It was, in fact, perish- 
in for humus. When March came I 
had seven acres laid off three feet 
wide with a shovel plow; and in 
this furrow I planted corn twice as 
thick as I wanted it to stand, and 
covered with a double plow, making 
a small list a little below the surface. 
I did this to get corn in the ground 
deep, and to allow the roots to draw 
moisture from the lower soil in dry 
Weather. In March I bedded four 
acres five feet wide with an Oliver 
plow and harrowed the beds to lower 








To Do It. 


them; and April 10th planted in long 
staple cotton seed. Good stands of 
both corn and cotton were secured. 
The first requisite in making a full 
yield on any land is to have a plant 
in every place where there ought to 
be one. 

The first cultivation was given to 
the corn in April. A side harrow 
was run around it while very small, 
and then again when the corn was 
older the harrowing was done closer 
and deeper. When the corn was 
knee high it was thinned to a stand, 
say two feet in the drill. When the 
corn was two feet high I ran a solid 
sweep close to it, to kill all weeds 
and grass the harrow had failed to 
smother; and when the corn began 
to show signs of jointing and run- 
ning up, I put on one side of each 
row in a shovel furrow 250 pounds 
of 2-2-2 goods for fertilizer and in 
ten days, more or less, I put 250 
pounds of same goods on the other 
side of each row. In each case the 
fertilizer was covered by using a 
solid sweep. In a few days I threw 
out the middles with a turning plow 
as deep as posible. The after work, 
until pea planting time, was done 
with a wide scrape every few days— 


oftener if rains caused the surface 
to crust. 

When corn begins to bunch for the 
tassel, drop cow peas in middle of 
row in a fresh furrow, and sow 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda to the acre, 
and scrape in the soda and cover the 
peas as the work progresses, and 
lay by the corn; watch it grow and 
rejoice in the bright sunshine. 

At intervals between working the 
corn I have had _ the harrow busy 
with the four acres of cotton, slight- 
ly hilling up the cotton and tearing 
up the grass and weeds while in the 
sprout. The best time to work cot- 
ton is just before it needs it. Hire 
to keep out of the grass—never hire 
to get out; it’s too expensive. After 
my cotton, by harrowing, had grown 
to be tough and strong, I had it put 
to a stand, say, eighteen inches apart 
but*°I found after it was too late 
I would have made more if I had 
cut it out to thirty inches, as my 
plants grew over six feet high and 
locked in 5-foot rows. I should have 
stated that when I planted my cotton 
seed I put 200 pounds of the same 
fertilizer used on corn, per acre. 


I never plowed a deep furrow in 
my cotton after it was planted, but I 
ran scrapes throug it every week 
until August. I never allowed the 
surface to crust after a rain any 

nger than I could break it up with 
a harrow or a scrape. Twice after 
the plants began to grow nicely I 
put on one side of each row 150 
pounds of fertilizer. In July I ap- 
plied 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
and gave it its last working the first 
of August. I should have given it 


at least one thorough scraping in 
August, but it was so rank I was 
afraid I might injure it. 

The seven acres in corn and the 
four in cotton left me only two acres, 
and I devoted these to Spanish pea- 
nuts and sweet potatoes, of which I 
have enough to fatten my pork for 
next years’ supply; and if they do 
not rot, I will have potatoes for my 
table every day until June, and may- 
be July. 

I undertook to raise $100 worth 
of canned goods, such as peaches 
and tomatoes by utilizing little out 
of the way corners of land, not fit to 
use a double plow on. Peaches were 
almost a failure; but tomatoes made 
over one-half crop, and I succeeded in 
canning on my owz canner a nice lot 
of fine tomatoes, and will offer them 
for sale when the price suits. 

From the seven acres in corn I 
gathered ten packed 4-horse wagon 
loads of corn; four acres in long 
staple cotton, four bales, 500 pounds 
each, none of which is sold; $100 
worth, more or less, of canned goods; 
pindars and potatoes to fatten 1,000 
pounds of pork; forty gallons of 
syrup, all in gallon jugs, and made 
by using what is often let lie out. 
All the cotton land is now in rye, 
one acre of the corn land is in drill- 
ed oats, with a bale of cotton seed 
under them. The remainder of the 
corn land is bedded up high enough 
and deep enough to hold all the win- 
ter rains, with all the corn stalks 
and pea vines buried under the beds 
to absorb water to water my corn 
and cotton next summer. 

J. R. McLENDON. 











Messrs. Editors: The crop that 
gave me the most pleasure this year 
was my oat and hay crop, and if all 
the products had been sold and con- 
verted into cash I expect it would 
have been as profitable as cotton 
would have been on same land at 
this season’s prices. 

The plot of land (10 acres) was 
broken in February; part with two- 
horse and part with one-horse plows; 
as part of the land was stiff clay and 
part light gray soil. Early in March 
with Cole fertilizer distributer and 
oat sower, I drilled in one and one- 
hailf bushels of Burt oats and 150 
pounds of 8-3-3 guano to the acre, 
putting the drills sixteen inches 
apart. The oats came up and grew 
off beautifully. About the middle of 


IV.—A Good Crop of Oats. 


Followed By A Fine Crop of Pea Hay—Some Good Farming. 


April I broadcasted fifty pounds of 
nitrate of soda to the acre and ran 
a light harrow across the drills. 

A fine crop of oats was cut ninety 
days from sowing, and the land im- 
mediately turned for a pea crop. 
About the middle of June it was 
sown to clay peas and soja beans in 
proportion of four to one. 

The season was exceedingly favor- 
able and it seemed a race between 
the peas, the beans and the crab 
grass, until the middle of September 
when I harvested the heaviest and 
finest crop of hay I have ever grown. 

In November I seeded this land 
to wheat, which at this writing 
(Dec. 9.) is looking very fine. 

R. H. GOWER. 

Johnston Co., N. C. 











Yours to Try Free 
30 Days— Freight 
Prepaid 


Let me ee you something: I’m mak- 
ing a quotation on the Galloway Wag- 
on Box Spreader so low that farmers all ™ 
over the country are ening notice— 
and sending in their orders while they can 
get them at this figure. The name— 


GALLO WAY 


isag preader excel- 
lence t all over — United Be etwmenl every 
one of my Spreaders is backed by my 625,000 
Gold Bond. 

Here are four things tor in tion 
With the Galloway: 1. It’s the only successful 
wagon box Spreader in the U. Pe 2. It has7 distinct, 
separate, original patents. Nothing else like it—or 
asgood. They alone make it worth @25 to 830 more 
than any other. 3, My own Factory turns ’em out— 
capacity, Seventy ‘Complete Spreaders a day. I 
make you a price that sells them. That price is the 
lowest ever made on 4 first-class Manure Sp A 

Bu fore you risk one cent on my Goveader I 
send it to you to try 30 days free. 

The Galloway Wagon Box Spreader fits any truck 
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once a week at the furthest, and 





Get My Price 


On a First-Class Manure Spreader 


My NEW Roller Feed Spreader, 
Greatest thing in the aw 


The Wm. Galloway Go., 679 Jefferson Sta, Waterloo, las 


The Lowesé 
Ever Made 














line today 








$25,000 Guarantee 
or high-wheel wagon, and is made in ¢ sizes, up to 
70 bushels. My big. Free Spreader Catalo; and my 
Special Red Hot Proposition are waiting for you— 
Spend a cent for a postal today and get your name 
to meatonce. I'll make you the lowest price ever 
offered on a first-class brender.—tcatgnt all paid— 
and show you how to clean up 850.00 clear cash 
profits. Write me personally—TODAY. 
Wm, Galloway, President 
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The Greatest Farm Paper Ever Printed in the Southern States 





That is What the Present Staff Has Determined to Make The Progressive 


the Remarkable Special Features Which 
Greater Things for Them Than Ever Before. 


The Progressive Farmer in 
printed in the Southern States! 

This is the ideal, the motto and the aim of The Progressive Farmer 
staff for next year, and in working toward this result some remarkable 
groups of special articles have been planned. 

First of all, we have what is undoubtedly geing to prove the most 
notable, most useful, and the most talked of series of articles that any 
Southern farm paper has ever printed.—‘‘$500 More a Year for the Aver- 
age Southern Farmer, and How to Get It.’”” We have already shown that 
the average farmer in the North Atlantic States during the last census year 
made $948 worth of products, while the average farmer in the South 
Atlantic States made only $484 worth, or $500 a year less. The great mis- 
sion of The Progressive Farmer is to bring up the earning power of 
the average farmer in its territory $500 more a year; and in the notable 
series of articles running in every issue during the twelve months, Dr. 


Butler will outline the methods by which this can be done. Here are 
the series of articles as he has planned them: 


$500 More a Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer and How to Get It. 


1909 the greatest farm paper ever 


Jan. 2.—By Taking Stock of Our | ers’ Institutes. 
Condition and Learning the Causes July 17.—By Using a Cream Sepa- 
of the Present Backward State of | rator. 
Our Agriculture. July 24.—By Saving the Whole 
Jan. 9.—By Mapping Out and/ Corn Crop. 


Folowing a Course that will Bring 
About Improved Conditions. 
Jan. 16.—By Adopting a Suitable 
Crop Rotation. 
Jan. 23.—By Better 
Farm Implements. 
Jan. 30.—By Knowing a Few Sim-! 
ple Facts About Fertilizers. 
Feb. 6.—By Mixing Fertilizers at 
Home. 
Feb. 13.—By Having a Garden 12 
Months in the Year. 
Feb. 20.—By Spraying to Prevent 
Loss by Insects and Plant Diseases. 
Feb. 27.—By Planting better Seed. | 
Mar. 6.—By Making Your Poultry | 
More Profitable. 
Mar. 13.—By Better Care and/| 
Feeding of the Farm Work Stock. 
Mar. 20.—By Making More Pork | 
at Less Cost. 
Mar. 27.—By Starting the Crops | Sent. 25.—By Working for Farm- 
Right. | ers’ Clubs and Other. Educational 
April 3.—By Making Hay a Money | Organizations. 
as Well as a Feed Crop. | Oct. 2.—By Feeding Beef Cattle 
April 10.—By Raising Your Own/ and Saving the Manure. 
Horses and Mules and a Few to Sell. Oct. 9.—By Buying to Best Ad- 


-July 31.—By Working for Good 

Schools, Good Roads and Telephones. 
Aug. 7.—By Having a Good Or- 

chard. 

and More 

and Fruits for Winter. 

Aug 21.—By Keeping a Cover 
Crop on Your Land During the 
Winter. 

Aug. 28.—By Better Preparation 
of the Land for the Wheat and Fal] 
Oat Crops. 

' Sept. 4.—By Selecting Seed in the 
Field for the Next Year’s Corn and 
Cotton Crops. 

Sept. 11.—By Learning How to 
Plow and Why You Plow. 

Sept. 18.—By Growing Properly 
Selected Seed of the Best Varieties 
to Sell to Southern Farmers Who 
Are Such Large Buyers. 





Will Bring About This 


Aug. 14.—By Saving aint: 





































April 17.—By Keeping More Live 
Stock to Graze the Idle Lands and 
Consume the Waste Products of the 
Farm. 

April 24.—By Learning the Differ- 
ence Between Scrub and First-class 
Farm Live Stock. 

May 1.—By Learning How 
Make a Balanced Ration. 

May 8.—By Selling Dairy Pro- 
ducts. 

May 15.—By Cultivating Better 
and More Economically. 

May 22.—By Saving Money on 
Hoe Hands. 

May 29.—By Building a Silo. 

June 5.—By Finding Out Which 
Dairy Cows Are Cheating You. 

June 26.—By Getting Rid of 
Stumps and Other Obstacles to the 
Use of Machinery. 

June 12.—By Growing Your Own 
Nitrogen. 

June 19.—By Using Less Fire and 
More Sense in Bringing the Old 
Fields Back to Life and Richness. 

July 3.—By Going About. the 
Growing of More Live Stock in the 
Right Way. 

July 10.—By Attending the Farm- 


to 





Live Stock Diseases: 


vantage. 

Oct. 16.—By the Better Handling 
of Your Timber Crop. 

Oct. 23.—By Getting Better Re- 
sults Next Year From Tenants and 
Farm Labor. 

Oct. 30.—By Treating the Boys 
and Girls Right and Making the 
Most Out of Them. 

Nov. 6.—By Better Care of Ma- 
chinery and Live Stock During the 
Winter. 

Nov. 13.—By Adding to the Con- 
venience and Comfort of the Home. 

Nov. 20.—By Mapping out a Good 
Reading Course and Securing the 
Books for the Winter’s Reading. 


Nov. 27.—By Using Your Cotton- 
seed so as to Get the Most Out of 
Them. 

Dec. 4.—By Making and Saving 


Farm Manures. 

Dec. 11.—By Keeping in Good 
Health and Saving Doctors’ Bills. 

Dec. 18.—By Making the Old 
Fields, Now in Broomsedge, Briers 
and Plum Bushes, Produce a Profit- 
able Crop. 

Jan. 1.—By Growing Truck for 
the Local Market. 


How to Treat Them. 


Hardly less notable than our ‘$500 More a Year” series will be anoth- 
er group of articles by Dr. Tait Butler on ‘‘Live Stock Diseases and How 


to Treat Them.” 


Dr. Butler is recognized as one of the foremost vet- 
erinary authorities in America, and there is no man in the entire country 





Farmer in 1909, and Here 


will discuss during the year are as 


1. Some Veterinary Anatomy the 
Farmer Should Know. 

2. How to Tell the Age of Domes- 
tic Animals by the Teeth. 

3. The Examination of the Horse 
for Soundness or Purchase. 

4. Continuation of No. 3. 

5. Some Anatomy of the Horse’s 
Foot and Leg Necessary to Under- 
stand Lameness. 


6. Lameness — Diseases of the 
Foot and Their Treatment. 

7. Lameness — Diseases of the 
Fore Leg and Their Treatment. 

8. Lameness — Diseases of the 


Result—The Loyalty of Our Great Family 





Are a Few, and Only a Few, of 


an Inspiration to Do 


better qualified to advise farmers about how to treat their stock and also 
how to handle them to prevent disease. 


Some of the subjects Dr 
follows: 


Hind Leg and Their Treatment. 
9. Some Pathology the 
Should Know: 
(a) Congestion. 
(b) Inflammation. 
(c) Fever. 
(d) Hemorrhage. 
(e) Dropsy. 
(f) Degeneration. 
10. Wounds and Their Treatment. 
11. Some Post Mortem Facts the 
Farmer Should Know-—How to Ex- 
amine a Dead Animal. 
12. Some Veterinary Physiology 
the Farmer Should Know: 


. Butler 


Farmer 





A 
Christmas Present 


For your wife, sister or lady 
friend, for five of your farmer 
friends and something for your- 
self. We take all the trouble. 


re 
Read the Remarkable Offer 
On Page 20. 

















COMMISSION HOUSES, Etc. 
FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to 
ship your Furs, Hides. Poultry, Eggsand Sweet 
Potatoes to. Write them today, they are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 E. Camden St., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


EURE, HARRIS & CO. 
Cotton Factors and 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Liberal advancements 
on Cotton in Store. 














NORFOLK, - - - = = VIRGINIA. 





FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, 81. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost #480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less thaz $1 























Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans, sample and 
price on request. E.P. Carter, F: airtield, N.C. 





Brown Leghorn Cockerels, pure bred, for sale 
at seventy-five cents each. Woodland Farm, 
Kerr, N.C 





8.C. Brown Leghorn chickens, heavy strain 
layers, one dollareach. Geo. F. Pearce, South 
Mills, N. C. 





For pure bred registered and grade Angus 
Cattle, Angora Goats, and rare Berkshire hogs, 
address A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, sample and price 
on request. Also Hickory King seed corn for 
upland farms. W. J. Gilbreth, 
Tenn. 


Piedmont, Va., farm for sale. Sudden and 
urgent reason. Good buildings, fruit, clover, 
etc. 254 acres. $2,150 till ..ebruary. Address 
Hillsdale Farm, Boxwood, Va. 


Lawrenceburg, 








Experienced single Dairyman, honest. sober, 
steady, hustler, wants a job on dairy farm. 
Salary or shares. Write me. Address at once 
Dairyman, box 352, Florence, S. C. 





Farmers, let us print your stationery and do 
your job work. Good work and right prices. 
(We print The Progressive Farmer), address 
Mutual Publishing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 





Business Gollegés 


THAT WANT YOUR PATRONAGE. 


AL, STOCK, $ 
BUSI N NESS” When you Gane are going to school, 
“write for Cata:ogue and Special Of- 
fers of the Leading Business and Shorthand Schools. 
Address J. H KING. President King’s Business College 
Raleigh, N. C.. or Charlotte, N. C. 
We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penmanshir 
ete., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY! 


Great demand for operators. Best equipped 
school in Central or Southern States. New 
superior methods in practical work. Expert 
instructors. Positions for all graduates. 

Write for catalog. 

KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Owensboro, Ky. 




















Lb h ber f 500 
Waren an tae tae ovr eee, 


and give full particulars, to 
A. M. FELL, Greenville, Pa. 


WANTED. 


Responsible man with horse and buggy in 
each community, salary $5.00 to $10.00 per day. 
to take orders from owners of Farms, Orchards 








Farm Land for sale, on railroad, near Pine- 
hurst. Sand belt. Most healthful section in the 
South. Big money in fruits, truck, stock, ete. 
Address owner. O. B. Deaton, Troy, N.C. 





Large Improved Yorkshires. service boars, 
sows in farrow, and pigs; thoroughbred Ango- 
ras; finest strains prize winning Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys; cheap, White Wyandotte 
chickens. One each Avery and Rock Island 
disc plows, Telegraph feed cutter, McCormick 
binder; all good as new for service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s 
Springs, N. C 








econps im | 10 HOURS 





BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING § SAWING MACHINE. It 
saws down trees, Folds like a pocket kmfe, Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more timber 
withit than 2 menin any other way, and doit easier. Send for 
FREE illustrated catalog, showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 

testimonials from thousands. First order secures agency Addres® 

FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO. 

158-164 E. Harrison Street, Chicago, Mlinolse 








; In Fox, Deer, Cat, 
Great Bargains Coon and ‘Possum 
hounds. I sell cheap- 


er than anybody. 


E. F. WILMOUTH, Shelbyville. Ky. 








Get Bigger Profits from Your Hogs. 


Write us for information. 
We raise the biggest mon- 





and Home Gardens’ A splendid opportunity 
for farmers’ sons, also fruit tree and sewing | 
machine agents, to make a business connec- | 
tion which will become more profitable each 
year. Address P. O. Box 88, Young's Island, | 

i 





ey-making breed there is. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Florida. 
WE GROW HIGH-GRADE TREES. 

















ler 











INE. It 
kind of 
timber 
end for 





Cat, 
ssum 
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. Ky. 
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(a) Pulse Rate. 
(b) Body Temperature. 
(c) Breathing. 
13. The Methods of Administer- 
ing Medicines. 
14. Some Common Medicines and | 
Their Actions. | 
15. Continuation of No. 14. | 
16. Disinfectants. | 
17. Causes of Disease. 
18. Prevention of Disease. 
19. External Parasites: 
(a) Lice. 
(b) Ticks. | 
(c) Ringworm. | 
20. Internal Parasites: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





(a) Intestinal Worms. 

(b) Bots. 

. Poisoning of Stock by Plants. | 

2. Texas or Tick Fever. 

3. Tick Eradication, 

4, Tuberculosis. 

5. The Tuberculin Test — The} 

Only Means of Detecting Tubercu- | 

losis in Cattle. 
26. The Relation of Bovine and! 


bo bo bo bo PO 
Ol mm Ww DO 


=] 
— 
i) 


Human Tuberculosis. 


Cough, Ete. 


| Hvil. 





in Country With Its Fresh Air and | 
Sunshine Largely Inexcusable—How | 
to Prevent Contracting the Disease | 
and How to Prevent Contagion. | 
XIII. Typhoid Fever and How to| 
Prevent Its Ravages—How the Dis- | 
ease is Spread; Some Simple Rules | 
to Avoid Water Contamination or 


27. Glanders. 

28. Hog Cholera. 

29. Colic. 

30. Azotmia 

31. Bloat in Cattle, Indigestion. 
32. Secours in Young Animals. 
33. Mammitis—Caked Udder. 
34. Milk Fever. Food Infection, etc., etc. 
35. Founder. XIV.—Malaria and How We Are | 
36. Heaves (Bellows), Chronic} Learning to Control It—The Mos- 
quito Theory Proved—Drainage of | 
37. Disease of the Teeth. Lowlands—Care of Malarial Pa-| 
38. Tetanus or Lock Jaw. tients. 


| 
39. Diseaes of the Eye. XV.—Pellagra: Some New Medi- | 
40. Disease of the Skin. 


cal Discoveries—The Truth About | 
41. Distemper (Strangles) of Colts.| This Disease and Its Relation to | 
42. Distemper of Dogs. Cornbread—Suggestions on How to| 
43. Pneumonia—Lung Fever. 


Avoid Danger From It. | 
44, Fistulous Withers and Poll | 





XVI.—Meningitis. 
45. Collar and Saddle Galls. ops rigger eae age | 
46. Rabies—A Rational View of| XVII.—The Family Medicine| 
the Mad Dog. Chest: The Remedies I Would Have | 
47. Patent Medicines — Stock|in Ut and the Use I Would Make of | 
Foods, Etc. Them, | 
XVII.—The Untrained Nurse: | 


The Only Harrow That Will 
Crush, Cut, Lift, Turn, Smooth 


and Level, LOWEST PRICED, 
In ONE LIGHTEST W. IGHT 


Operation a, aa 








\ F The only harrow suited 
J to every farmer’s needs, every 
kind and every condition of soil. It is the 


Pulverizing Harrow, 
M E Clod Crusher and 
Leveler 


When you examine the construction of this 
harrow, and especially when you have tried it, 
you will understand whyit has always been the 
favorite and why it is recommended more than 
all other harrows combined, in books written 
by agricultural authorities, 

Not an inch of soil escapes the sharp sloping 
knives, and these knives cut through to the 
undersoil, chopping the sod or trash buried 
by the plow and leavingit buried, instead of 
dragging it to the surface, 


Sizes from 3 ft. to 174 ft.Wide 


The Acme is the lightest riding harrow made, 
guaranteed against breakage, and will last a 
lifetime. Made of steel and iron. Ask your 
dealer. If he doesn’t carry it, we'll ship direct. 


“Talks About Everyday Housekeeping.” |®°™ Sussestions for the Country 


Moreover, we are resolved that the farmer’s wife shall not be neglected 
in our next year’s program, and we have arranged for a remarkably useful 
and interesting series of ‘‘Talks on Every-Day Housekeeping.” Mrs. W. N. 
Hutt, one of the country’s leading authorities on domestic science, a wo- 
man trained for this work in the best institutions in America, and who 
in addition to this special training, has had daily practice in its applica- 
tion, being recognized by all who have ever eaten one of her delicious 
meals, as one of the best cooks it is ever a man’s good fortune to find— 
we count ourselves extremely fortunate indeed in having a woman of 
such exceptionally fine qualifications write of the following subjects for 
our Progressive Farmer women: 

I. Making Good Biscuits and Oth-| ing Children. 
er Bread: A Fundamental Thing in VII. Some Kitchen Conveniences 
Cooking. Every Farmer’s Wife Should Have. 
II. How to Cook Meats. VIII. Laundry Work: Why Does 
lll. Our Everyday Meats and Veg-|So9ap Clean?—-How to Wash Wool- 
etables: Some that We Use Too|ens—How to “Set” Colors. 
Largely and Some that We do not| IX. When You Are Your Own 
Use Enough. Dressmaker: Getting Best Effects 
IV. Cooking for the Sick, Young| from Smallest Cost. 
and Old. ° X. What Shall We Have for Des- 
Vv. Simple Cooking Rules: Bak-| Sert? 
ing, Boiling, Frying, ete. XI. Sweeping and Dusting. 
VI. The Right Foods for Grow- XII. Household Economies. 


Good Health on the Farm: How to Get 
and Heep It. 


The Progressive Farmer recognizes a serious and terrible truth 
that the death-rate in the Southern States is alarmingly and unnecessarily 
high. Consequently we have arranged with Dr. H. F. Harris, Secretary of 
the Georgia Board of Health, one of the foremost medical authorities of 
the South, who will give us a series of letters on “Good Health on the 
Farm: How to Get and Keep It.’ Some of the subjects Dr. Harris will 
discuss are as follows: 

PRELIMINARY. System Act as Poisons, and No Gen- 
I.—Unnecessary Disease and Death | eral Patent Medicine Can be Other- 
in the South—A Shocking Condition| wise Than Dangerous — Guzzling 
and Its Causes; General Statement. | These Vicious Nostrums a Great Foe 
1l.—The Way Out: Better Hy-|to Good Health. 
giene, and Better Handling of Some VII.—-How Intoxication Wrecks 
Common Diseases—A General Sur-| Life and Health—The Plain Truth 
vey of the Methods Which We Shall} About ‘‘Moderate Drinking’’—Effect 
Later Explain at Length in Chapter| of Continued Use of Alcohol upon 
after Chapter. Nerves, Digestive System, Blood and 
BETTER HYGIENE. General Physical Condition—What 
IlI.—First of All, Stop Soil Pollu-| About Coffee and Tea? 
tion—Something About its Dangers} JIX.—Murdering the Innocents: 








and the Remedy. 

IV.—Get Your Drinking Water 
Right—-—How to Avoid Impurities, 
Barnyard and Sewage Contamina- 
tion, Contagion from Disease, ete. 

V.—Digging Your Grave With 
Your Teeth.—The Frying Pan, Cof- 
fee Pot, Soda Biscuit, Excessive Meat 
Eating, Poor Cooking; Some Sugges- 
tions About Cooking and Eating 
Wisely. 

VI.—If Fresh Air Cost Money— 
One of the Greatest of All Blessings 
Not Appreciated Because It is Free; 
Foolish Idea That “Night Air is 
Bad’; Fresh Air and Colds; Our 
Funereal Parlors and Stuffy Sleeping 
Rooms; Let Sunshine in. 

Vil.—Patent Medicines: You Are 
Paying Quacks to Poison You— 
Drugs not Needed by the Individual 


Better Hygiene for the Baby—How 
Children Have Their Constitutions 
Ruined by Improper Care and Feed- 
ing—Case of a Mother Who Gave 
Five-Months’ Old Child Bacon, Boil- 
ed Cabbage, Sweet Potatoes and 
Corn Bread for Dinner. 

X.—The Few Simple Rules of Hy- 
gienic Living: Good Health Not a 
Difficult Art—A Few General Prin- 
ciples We Should Always Keep in 
Mind. 
SOME COMMON DISEASES THAT 
ARE UNNECESSARILY DEADLY. 

XI.—More About the Hook Worm 
—(A general article to get the the 
essential facts thoroughly impressed 
upon the people.) 

X1II.—Consumption: The Great 
White Plague and How to Deal With 





Book for your farm library Free. 
Woman Upon Whom the Burden of | Write us now for our valuable book by high 
Nursing the Sick Usually Falls. | @f authorities on “Preparation of the Soil.” It is an 

| § education in itself. We’ll send complete cata- 
logue and prices also, We want you to see 
what our customers say of the Acme, 


DUANE H. NASIK, Inc. 





Read our dollar-saving proposition 








| 
on page 20. | $136 Central Ave., Mil'ington, N. J. 








PLOW THE SUBSOIL 
AVERY’S “HARD PAN” SUBSOIL PLOW 


Designed to follow in the 
furrow of an ordinary turn- 
ing plow. 









PULVERIZES THOROUGHLY. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
B. Fe AVERY & SONS, 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
ATLANTA, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN NEW ORLEANS, LA. SHREVEPORT, LA. 
DALLAS, TEX. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. MEXICO CITY. NEW YORK CITY. 











Economic Back Bands 


AR Safest to Use. 
Cool and Easy. 
wees Best in Use 


Wil. Save Wear of Lines. 
Save Money. 
=aam= Save Time. 
Save Mules. 


OVER SO,0COCO IN USE 
Buy of your dealer or order direct of 


A. G. COX M’F’G. CO., - Winterville, N. C. 


PRICE: $4.80 per Doz., Discount to Dealers. 
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We have a size to suit your power and requirements. Get one 

ain “73 of these guaranteed outfits 

j / q now. Lumber is high. The 

mill will soon pay for it- 
self. No experience needed. 
No Belts, Springs or compli- 
cated parts to get out of 
order or cause trouble. 

The sawer has complete 
-_ control of Variable Fric- 
= tion Feedwith one hand; slight motion of lever changes 
speed. Other time and labor saving devices enable 
this mill to saw more lumber with less power and 
less help than any other. Free Mill Book explains 
m= and lists our complete line of wood working machin- 

‘ ery. Write for it today. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 

202 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 1592 Terminal] Bldgs., New York 





FARMERS and agricultural experts everywhere now realize 
the necessity for DEEP PLOWING, and to meet this de- 
mand, we produced the Chappelear Combination Sub-Soiler 
and Hill-Side Plow. Under tests, it has more than doubled 


crops produced on a given plot of ground. It 

enables the one-horse farmer to get the results of 

the big traction-pulled gang plow, at a price of 
only $S. If you are interested in doubling your crops and 
saving your lands, write at once for further information. 


COTTON CHOPPER CO., Atlanta, Ga., Memphis, Tenn. 





It—Heavy Tuberculosis Death Rate 
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“Liveoak” 


Comfort Rocker 


This is the biggest bargain—adds more to the 
comfort and appearance of home than any piece of 
furniture that costs twice as much, 

‘ou cannot buy this magnificent Liveoak Comfort 
Rocker at retail for less than $10.00—from us direct 
Yt costs only $5.00. 


TEE 
Lf KES 
LAEY SA ION 








er 


Description 


This rocker is strong and durable. The frame is 
made entirely cf hardwood, with ‘“Liveoak” finish, 
showing beautifully finished Quartered Oak or Blended 
Mahogany. as bent square spindles and moulded 
arms, seat cushion 20 inches square; back cushion 20 
inches wide and 41 inches high, both supported by 
springs on steel bands, and upholstered in Imitation 


Leather. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENT 


‘We want you to take this recker into your home and inspect it thoroughly. _ If it is not 
satisfactory, or what we claim it to be, we will refund your money upon return of the rocker. 
In remitting send Cashier's check, cash by Registered letter, P. O. or Express Money Order. 

Our Complete House Furnishing Catalogue “C” should be in every home. 
It is instructive and interesting—contains accurate descriptions of the greatest variety of “high 
quality —low priced” household goods. 

References— Any bank in Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HUNTLEY-HILL-STOCKTON COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


























WHAT'S BETTER 


THAN LIGHT BREAD 


FRESH FROM’ THE OVEN ? 


Golden Brown Crust and Light Spongy Crumb— 
Every Piece makes You Want More. 


William Tell Flour 


Makes the Best Light Bread You Ever Tasted. 


For sale everywhere. 
Ask for it. 





a eae vi MADE BY 
THE ANSTEO & BURK CO., 


= SW 
Beg ee Springfield, Ohio. 





PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


UMPS WATER) 


Day and Night Automatioally 
Low in first cost, ery tees te Gere 
to operate, any capacity desired for Country § , 
eT Tomes, Farms, Dairies, Gardens, Irrigation, § | 
Town Plants, Railroad Tanks, e 


Rife Hydraulic Rams 


Raise water 30 feet for every foot of 
fall. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Over 
7,000 in use. If there isa stream, spring 
or pond within a mile— 

Write For Free Plans and Book. 
Getour Free Trial Offer. 
Rife Engine Go. 

2180Trinity Bidg. - 
NEW YORK ~~ 






RELIABLE’’ 
















STANDARD SINCE 1840 


Used by Three Generations 
For Sale by All Hardware Dealer 
} R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, NEw York 




















Valuable Buggy Book FREE 


Our new 86 puge Catalog 
shows and describes over 
60 styles of vehicles on which 
we save you from $20 to 

in middlemen's profit and ex- 
% + Letus mail Ex on 


Free. GOLDEN EAGLE 
BUGGY CO.. Atlanta, Ga. DS 


Station .6 
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All letters to advertesers shoula | APE On Kenees 
be carefully addressed. Itts im-| RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
portant to give the box, street nner weerer Sree: 
number or depariment in answer-| catalogue tree. 
ing advertisements. Always state | 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 


N. ©. 
We pay the freight. 


Hidden Name, Friendship, Silk Fringe, 
Envelope and all other kinds of CAKDS 
and premium Articles. Sample Album 
of Finest Cards and Biggest P-emium List, all for a 


2ocentstamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO, 














THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘* Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. OC. 





























Hymn on the Nativity. 


> 


SS 


r/y O WAR, or battle’s sound, was heard the world around: 

NY The idle spear and shield were high up hung; 

A)"“J The hooked chariot stood unstained with hostile blood; 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 

And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their sov’reign Lord was by 


* * * 


But peaceful was the night, wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began; 

The winds, with wonder whist, smoothly the waters kissed, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 

While birds of peace sit brooding on the charmed wave. 


* * * 


The shepherds on the lawn, or e’er the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 

Full little thought they then that the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below; 

Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 

Were all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep, 


* * 


When such music sweet their hearts and ears did greet, 
As never was by mortal finger strook; 

Divinely-warbled voice answering the stringed noise, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took; 

The air, such pleasure loth to lose, 

With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close. 


* 2 * 


Ring out, ye crysta’ spheres, once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power t« touch our senses so; 

And let your silver chime move in melodious time;. 
And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow; 

And with your ninefolt harmony 

Make up full concert to the angelic symphony. 


a * * 


For, if such holy song enw,ap our fancy long, 
Time will run back and fetch the age of gold; 
And speckled vanity will sick«n soon and die, 
And leprous sin will melt fron earthly mould; 
And hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 


—John Milton. 





Ghe Spirit of Christmas. 
A Time for Faith and Hope and Unselfish Though and Love for 
Others. 


Dear Aunt Mary: This morning, bring blessings whose influence would 
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as I sat writing by an open window 
I heard the voices of my baby daugh- 
ter and a little five-year-old neighbor 
as they were playing under the win- 
dow. They were talking about 
Christmas and about Christ, I listen- 
ed, and directly my baby commenced 
to tell her little friend about the 
Judgment. 

‘Honey,’ said she, ‘‘we all rise up 
on Risement Day; but don’t you be 
*fraid about it, Hun.” 

“T ain’t,” replied the other little 
one, ‘“‘’cause you will be there, and 
Jesus will be there to take care of 
us, too.” 

And I thought in my heart: “Out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
cometh perfect praise.’’ To their in- 
nocent baby souls the story of the 
Christ-child is very real. THey keep 
Christmas indeed and in truth, while 
many thousands of men and women 
make a mock of the Christmas-tide. 
If the unbelieving throngs of careless 
humanity want to have a feast of 
this kind, they should appoint anoth- 
er time, and not desecrate the sacred 
and all-hallowed Christmas. There 
has crept into our Christian religious 
ceremony a deal of barbarity and pa- 
ganism. Christmas has -fallen from 
a holy day to a holiday. The money 
wasted in useless, sinful ways each 
Christmas would, if rightly spent, 








reach to eternity. 

Still Christmas is the time of good 
cheer, and we should all be able to 
rejoice in it. 

It may be that you are a stranger 
in a strange land and _ your heart 
turns back to home and loved ones 
there. But do not let this sadden 
your heart. If you will look about 
you, you will be sure to find some- 
one else who is lonely and homesick, 
and the two of you will share the 
loneliness, and thus make it bear- 
able. Or it may be that a place is 
vacant in your home, and that your 
heart is almost broken with the sad- 
ness of it all; but there are still 
loved ones left you, so do not let 
them feel that their loving is in vain. 
Don’t forget the living in grieving 
for the dead. Especially if there are 
little children who are looking to 
you for their happiness do not let 
them see your sadness. Bury your 
sorrow and from its tomb shall arise 
thy chastened spirit made perfect 
through suffering. 

I knew a sweet elder sister who 
put her whole heart and soul into 
making happiness for her widowed 
mother and her little sisters and 
brother. She forgot self entirely. 
an.” thought only of the welfare of 
others. She forgot the toiling day 
by day, the cold and the snow and 
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———— 
the storm; she only remembered to|the past is dead, with those who 
pe happy always because she madej| made it golden, still the sacred mem- 
others happy. ory remains. The old home is let to 

So there are hundreds of brave] strangers, a car-line and a park dese- 
men and women whose noble deeds|crate the dear “Home Acres,” the 
are being recorded by the angels. father and mother are gone, the 

Christmas time always brings to friends of my youth are no more; 
my heart a longing for the winter not a single feature of the picture re- 
woods and the dear old hills of Car-| Mains, except those graven on the 
olina. I am yearning for the smell of tablet of my heart. So this Christ- 
the cedars and a glimpse of the ice-| mas I am going to turn the picture 
hound streams where the winds sweep | to the wall and paint a new one— 
down from the north with their car-| one that is full of sunshine and hope. 








Why Drive to 
Market Yourself 


when you can’t afford to leave 
your work on the farm? With 
a rural telephone you can talk 
o town at any time, making it 

qi ssible for a boy to go and 
attend to the details leaving 
your time free for other work. 
The telephone also enables 





go of frozen snow. There is an eter- 


nal love of the “old home” withinj|and all 
Family. 





every human heart. Although I know 


A Merry Christmas to Aunt Mary 
The Progressive Farmer 
SINCERE. 


























nothing more touching than 


the complete vision. 


ehhood and childhood---these 


tion > 


—The Outlook. 





The Divinity of Motherhood: A Christmas Thought. 


UR brethren of the Roman faith have given expres- 
sion to a deep instinct in their adoration of the Holy 
Mother; and in the worship of the world there is 


Madonna, and the sweet trustfulness of their approach 
to her shrines and the simplicity of their prayers. 
to take them by the hand and lead them ‘up the great altar 
steps of the world to Him whose awful purity and stainless 
love make Him remote and almost inaccessible to a multitude 
of striving and sinful men and women. 
tively recognizes what the Protestant too often fails to com- 
prehend: the divinity of motherhood: but to neither has come 
Nowhere, 
fully divined the heart of the Christmas story that they have 
gone away and lived in its light forevermore. 

The sacredness of human life in its meanest-forms; thc 
inexhaustible beauty of that which in our blindness we call 
the commonplace; above all, the divinity which clothes moth- 


which lie in the heart of the Christmas story. 
were sacred to every man, if the mystery of motherhood were 
ercompassed by reverence, would God be any longer in- 
credible, or the value and dignity of life remain an open ques- 
Far deeper than any thought which lay in Goethe's 
mind when he wrote, "The eternal feminine leads us on," is 
the sublime light whichshone for a moment on the woman who 
heid the child Jesus in her arms, and in a sudden revelation 
from heaven, made the meaning of motherhood forever clear. 


the love of children for 


She seems 


The Catholic instinc- 


in any faith, have men so 


are the transcendent truths 
If every woman 














Name the Farm. 


An Attractive and Appropriate Title Adds Charm. and Distinc- 
tion to Any Place. 


Much is said in the farm papers 
about the desirability of naming the 
farm; and most of the advantages 
Claimed ere worth considering. It 
gives an air of ‘distinction to a place 
to have a name of its own; in fact, 
it would seem to be a pretty sorry 
sort of place that was not worth 
Naming. It increases the owner’s in- 
terest and spurs his pride to keep his 
farm so that it will appear worthy 
of its name. It is a great conven- 
ience on rural mail routes and tele- 
Phone fines to have a recognized 
name for the farm; and where a spe- 
Ciality is made of any product, the 
farm name becomes a sort of trade- 
Mark, and may be made a valuable 
business asset. 

In naming a 
Care should be 


place, however, 
ta ken to give 
aname that is both attractive 
and appropriate. It may sound big 
to call a neat little farm ‘“‘Arlington” 
or “‘Montmorenci” or Katanomah’’; 
but is there any sense in it? The 
hame should grow out of the place, 
and should be a part of it, not some- 
thing tacked on without any regard 
to its fitness. Simple, homelike 
Names with the air of the country 
about them are best. These names 
may be derived from the main crop 
or Specialty of the farm as ‘“‘Orchard 
Hill,” “Cloverdale,” ‘‘Wheatlands,” 
‘Meadowvale.” They may be given 
by some peculiarity of contour or lo- 
Cation or some distinguishing natur- 
al feature, such as ‘‘Westbrook,” 
Briarcliff,” “Gray Ledges,” ‘Fall- 


ing Spring.’ They frequently 
suggested by the anee of the 
house itself, or by .ue flowers and 
trees growing about it. ‘‘Gray Ga- 
bles,’’ ‘“‘Maplehurst,” ‘‘Cedarcroft,’’ 
“Roselawn,” ‘Plum Cottage,” ‘‘Sev- 
en Oaks,” are names at once attrac- 


tive. More general and less indi- 
vidual are such titles as ‘Green 
Meadows,” ‘‘Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘Hilltop,’’ 


“Fairview,” and others of this kind. 
Any of these are good, however, and 
are mueh better than some meaning- 
less, many-syllabled thing with an 
air of fashionable watering places. 

Names of two or three syllables 
are long enough; and unpretentions- 
hess is a necessary part of good 
taste. A farm house should be 
something out of the ordinary to be 
called a ‘‘Hall’”’ or ‘‘Manor’’; and as 
for labelling a six-room cottage some 
sort of ‘“‘Court” or ‘‘Castle,’”?’ why— 
don’t do it! Do not give a derisive 
name either, or an ugly one. If you 
can think of nothing better than 
“Hard Scrapple”’ or ‘‘Possum Trot” 
or “Buzzard Roost,” by all means 
let your farm go unnamed. Do not 
insult your home and your occupa- 
tion by any such levity and vulgarity 
as this.—-E. E. Miller, in Inland 
Farmer, 





“What is the secret of your life?”’ 
asked Mrs. Browning of Charles 
Kingsley; ‘‘tell me, that I may make 
mine beautiful too.’’ He replied, ‘‘I 
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Electric 


maintenance cost. 





Our telephones ar 


detail, may be sent you immediately. 


Southern Offices 


Indianapolis Savannah 








you to take advantage of fluc- 
tuations in the market and sell your products at best prices. 
service depends first upon the quality of the apparatus installed and without good 
transmission qualities a telephone system is worthless. 


Rural Telephones 


have highest efficiency and reliability with lowest 
Our apparatus has high transmis- 
sion qualities over long as well as short lines and is used 
by the leading telephone companies of this country. 

We have brought the rural telephone within the 
reach of every farmer, and wit 
before him a boy can instail and operate the system. 
_aranteed. 

Cut out this advertisement, write your name and address on the margin and 
mail it. to-day so that the Free Bulletins, which describe the entire plan in 
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Atlanta Kansas City of all Apparatus and Equip- 3oston hiladelphia 
Cincinnati Portsmouth ment used in the Construc- Chicago Pittsburg ‘ 
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78 Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg 
Address Our Nearest Office 
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OUR CHRISTMAS POEM. 


The three-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of John Milton, the great- 
est poet,—except Shakespeare —that 
the English-speaking races have yet 
produced, and one of the world’s 
very greatest, was celebrated in two 
continents on December 9. This adds 
a special] interest to the selecticn we 
are publishing from his _ splendid 
““Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Na- 
tivity.” This poem was written be- 
fore the poet was twenty-one, and 
not only gave promise of the great 
genius that was later shown in Com- 
us and Lycidas, and Paradise Lost, 
but also foretold the unchanging 
love for truth and. freedom that 
made Milton’s name ‘‘the most glori- 
sus in centuries of English history.”’ 
Great as was Milton’s genius, his 
character was equally superb, and 
has done as much to win for him the 
admiration and reverence of all the 
generations who have lived since 
his time. It is especially fitting that 
we who enjoy freedom of speech and 
of conscience should do homage on 
this Christmas-tide to the memory of 
one who fought for them so bravely 
and with such unselfish devotion. 


Plum Pudding. 


One cup of raisins, one cup of cur- 
rants, one cup of suet (chopped fine), 
one cup of bread crumbs, one cup of 
sugar, two cups of flour, one cup of 
dates, one cup of figs, half cup of 
citron, two eggs, one cup of milk, 
one cup of New Orleans molasses, 
one teaspoon of cinnamon, solid nut- 
meg, and two teaspoons of baking 
powder. 
nal of Agriculture. 











It is not possible for a country to 
be well-governed unless the people 
who do the reading are in the habit 
of weighing evidence. If they shut 
their eyes to all facts except those 
that they like, the Government will 
be at the mercy of passion and preju- 





had a friend.’’—William C. Gannett. 











Steam three hours.—Jour- |) 





After 


9 years 


continual experimenting we 
have produced the most 
wonderful grand piano of 
the 2oth century. 


This wee little grand 
piano is only 5 feet long, 
yet contains all the tonal 
beauties and the perfect ac- 
tion of the large grands. Its 
volume is amazing for so 
small a piano, and it requires 
very little more space and 
costs only a little more than 
a large upright of good 
make. 


It is small enough for the 
smallest parlor, and the most 
beautifully proportioned pi- 
ano ever produced. 


Write to-day. 








CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Pianos with 
the sweet tone. 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 























dice.—President Hadley of -Yale, 


THE NEW CENTURY AUTOMATIC GATE. 
Easily opened from wagon. No hinges, springs, 
castings or cog-wheels. Nothing to get out of fix. | 
Simple, easy and durable. Will last « 
life-time. Is being placed everywher 
where other Automatic gates faile: 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money refund-? 
@L Write New « cl, Wire & iron “>; 
Works, 002 S. Register St “SLTIMMS NP 
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What Christmas Really Means. | 





iy UR CHRISTMAS festival is supposed to cel- 
gO ebrate the birth of Jesus, though it is 

very unlikely that He was born within two 
or three months of December 25th. The time 
seems to have been a season of Pagan festivity in 
old Italy, and when the new religion was officially 
adopted the politic dignitaries found it easy to 
change a Roman holiday into a Christian one, 
changing the name rather than either the form or 
the spirit of the celebration. 


As Christianity spread to our ancestors, the 
wild Teutonic peoples of the North, the day ab- 
sorbed again into itself the shadowy myths and 
traditions that clung around the mid-winter fes- 
tivities of the Scandinavian peoples. It is from 
these races and from the old worship of Odin and 
Thor that we have derived our Yule logs, and our 
Christmas trees, and our stories of the benevolent 
Kris-Kringle with his loaded sleigh and galloping 
reindeer. : 

So it is that Christmas is not only Christian but 
Pagan, and is derived not only from the hills 
where the shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
but also from the dim, mysterious forests of the 
Northland, where the beginning of the sun’s new 
ascendancy was a time for great rejoicing. 

To us to-day, however, all these old traditions 
have been blended into the one central idea of the 
day. We are glad, not because the sun is again 
growing brighter and the days longer, but because 
the light that gleamed from the manger at Bethle- 
hem has brightened the whole wide world. We 
make it a time of rejoicing for the children be- 
cause the Man of Galilee was once a little child. 
We give gifts in some far-off typification of the 
blessings His life brought to us all. The tradi- 
tions of the day have become as thoroughly Chris- 
tianized as its name. 

It is rather doubtful, though, if the spirit of the 
celebration has lost its old-time Pagan character- 
istics or become much more harmonious with the 
doctrine of helpful brotherhood and unselfish love. 
All too many still seem to regard Christmas as a 
sort of Bacchanalian feast, a time for all sorts of 
unrestrained self-indulgences. Could there be a 
greater mockery than that the birthday of the 
self-sacrificing Nazarene should be celebrated by a 
riot of noise and extravagance, gluttonry and in- 
temperance? Surely no two ideas could be more 
alien. 

Yet all this folly, and all the hollow mockery of 
commercialized giving, sadly and glaringly inap- 
propriate as they may be, are only, the attempts 
of those who have forgotten the better way to get 
in tune with the chimes. of joy rung out by the 
Christmas bells. Whatever we older folks may 
make of it, Christmas is to thousands of little chil- 
dren the year’s day of supreme gladness, the one 
central point to which the long-lasting days lead 
at length for glad conclusion. 

Happy are they who can accept Christmas with 
the simple faith and the unquestioning gladness 








of childhood, who know that there is somewhere 
in the mysterious realms of the unseen a great 
loving Friend watching over them and ready to 
give them all the good things that in their hearts 
they most desire. 





A One-Horse Farmer Who Wasa Hero 
of Industry. 





E DO NOT recall that The Progressive Far- 

mer in all its history has ever printed a 
more inspiring story than that told by Mr. 
Dumville on page 4. 

One man, a comparatively poor man, a stranger 
in the community, without any special advantages 
of position or influence, by practical, intelligent, 
every-day work not. only makes a good living and 
acquires a competence for himself, but remakes 
the whole industrial life of his neighborhood. 

“T fully believe three times as much is sold off 
these farms as was twenty-five years ago,’’ Mr. 
Dumville tells us. “At that time the price of a 
cow was from $15 to $25, while the stock has now 
been so improved that an average cow brings $40 
to $55.’ To say that a man brought about these 
things is a far finer thing than to say that he ac- 
quired a great fortune—infinitely finer if one 
must also say that the fortune was acquired by 
questionable means or by the destruction of the 
country’s natural resources. 

In a private letter Mr. Dumville tells of the 
pride and comfort this man took in his farm and 
his stock. He was a man who did his work well 
(worked with his own hands and kept no ser- 
vants) and had a right to rejoice in it—a real 
hero of industry, worth a thousand like many of 
the so-called ‘‘captains of industry’? whose only 
work is to exploit for their own benefit the 
achievements of others, or those natural resources 
which belong in right more to humanity than to 
individuals. 

This man, in his humble way, made a good liv- 
ing for himself and his wife; better still, he lived 
an active, happy, helpful life, and, without any 
display or any claim to greatness, did his work so 
well that he left his community forever better for 


his having lived in it. 
And this man, be it remembered, was only a 
one-horse farmer. Let us all take off our hats to 











him—-and nothing else could happen ~f so much 
value to our Southland as that a h red thou- 
sand other farmers who read this ‘ele (one- 


horse farmers, two-horse farmers, th: < se far- 
mers, or what not) should get the insp.,ation of 
his magnificent example, and resolve to become 
themselves like leaders in the great agricultural 
revolution upon which Southern prosperity de- 
pends. 

And you, Mr. Reader—why not YOU? 





Our Special Offer. 





E WISH to call your attention to our spe- 
Wi cial offer on page 20; and, strange though 

it may seem, we are doing this as much 
for your sake as for ours. We have never made 
a better offer than this, and we think we can 
make as good offers as anybody. We know that 
it will do you good to take The Progressive Far- 
mer. You know it, too,— no use to argue about 
that. We are sure as can be that those trial sub- 
scriptions will be good for your friends, and we 
believe you will agree with us about that. Your 
wife will certainly be pleased with a journal of 
dress-making and fashions, and she should be. 
Your wife has as good a right to be dressed at- 
tractively and modishly as has anybody’s wife 
nothing is too good for Progressive Farmer folks. 
Of course, you need a “Southerner in Europe’’— 
if you have already read the letters you will want 
ihem in permanent form; if you have not read 
them, you should. There doesn’t seem to be 
much else to say, does there? It’s a fine offer, 
and good only till January 1st. 

Send on your dollar and a half—or better, your 
two dollars—and get the binder also; because 
The Progressive Farmer next year is going to be 
worthy of preservation, if we are any judges of 
things that are worthy. 
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Why the Uplands of the South are 
Not Fertile. 





T IS a well recognized fact that the Up 
lands all over the South are not so fertjj, 
nor so productive as are the uplands of the 
North and West. 

Why is this? Is it because of our system of 
farming, as so commonly charged; or is it due to 
natural conditions—climatic ‘and geologic? 

& 

In the sense that virgin soils of the North and 
West are rich and productive, we haye few rich 
and productive virgin soils in the South anq never 
did have, except those which receive the soil wash- 
ings of other areas and are so located that they 
cannot lose this increment of soil fertility, fp 
other words, there are no rich virgin upland 
soils in the South. If this is a fact—and it is_ 
then the question, ‘“‘Why are the uplands of the 
South not fertile?’’ becomes one of deep interest: 
for we must know why they are naturally poor in 
order to learn the most direct and certain way to 
make them rich, and also what we must do to 
keep them rich when we have once made them 80, 

Southern upland virgin soils are not rich be. 
cause (1) of our long, hot, moist summers which 
cause rapid and complete oxidation—rotting—of 
al] dead organic substances which fall upon them, 
Notwithstanding the favorable conditions for the ' 
growth of vegetation, our virgin upland soils are 
comparatively bare because of the rapidity with 
which all vegetation which falls upon them decays, 
and (2) because of our heavy rainfall at nearly 
all seasons of the year, which washes dnd leaches 
away the organic plant food that would otherwise 
accumulate. , 

In the arid regions of the West all soils are 
rich—water alone is needed to produce large 
crops. Nothing has been washed or leached from 
those soils. In the North a different formation, 
less heat and rainfall during the shorter summers, 
and the protection of frost and snow during drier 
winters, save the organic materials and make far 
richer virgin soils. Moreover, not only do those 
regions of the North and West, where rich virgin 
soils abound, have less rain, but it also fells more 


gently; they do not have the “gulley-washers” 
characteristic of the South. 














This accounts for the lack of organic plant food 
—nitrogen—in our Southern soils, but how about 
the mineral plant foods? In many instances 
geologic causes, the character of the rocks whence 
the soils were formed, no doubt account for the 
lack of mineral plant foods in our soils, but the 
very same causes which are responsible for the 
lack of organic plant food in our soils zre also re 
sponsible for the lack of available mineral foods. 
The retention on and in our soils of decaying 
vegetable matter would render available the mit- 
eral foods, hence the absence of this decaying or- 
ganic matter—humus—is largely responsible for 
the apparent lack of mineral plant foods in our 
virgin soils. 

& 

And now what is the practical lesson to be 
drawn from all this? It is imply that Southern 
farmers should recognize the foregoing facts and 
make greater efforts than farmers elsewhere— 
not less efforts, as in the past—to supply organic 
matter to their soils. Not only should they sup- 
ply increased and increasing quantities of vegeta- 
ble matter to their soils, but they must also adopt 
measures to keep the plant food thus supplied 
from washing and leaching away. In other words, 
instead of growing hoed or clean culture crops 
cotton, corn, tobacco, etc., almost exclusively, and 
leaving the lands bare during the winter in the 
condition most favorable for washing and leach- 
ing, they must adopt a humus-supplying rotation 
of crops and employ winter cover crops to hold 
the plant food that becomes available during the 
winter. 





& 

More fertility, very much more fertility, is T 
moved from Southern soils by washing and leach 
ing than by cropping. Or to put it in other 1al- 
guage, we lose vastly more fertility by unneces 
sary than by necessary exhaustion. 

Let’s stop it. 
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PROF. MASSEY’S 
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Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries ond Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 

















At the Cross Roads: Another Massey 
Story. 


HE Farmers’ Club of Redhill Township had 
assembled in its usual place on the dry- 
goods boxes at the Cross Roads store, and 

the members were busy cutting bigger holes in 

the boxes. 

“Did ye ever see sich a season in all your born 
days?” said Jim Mulekin. ‘“‘Rain, rain all the 
time, an’ my cotton field looks like a pasture, an’ 
how the mischief I’ll ever get it clean I can’t 
see. Seems as if everything is agin us farmers 
this spring. I put 200 pounds to the acre of 
9—8—2 fertilizer under my cotton, an’ I’ve got to 
pay for it out’n that cotton, an’ hulls is got so 
high that I reckon I’ll have to turn my mule out 
to grass till the rain stops, fer I ain’t got no corn 
left, an’ corn is a dollar a bushel here at the store. 
What the thunder we cotton farmers er goin’ to 
do it is hard to say.” 

“But it is wonderful what luck some men do 
have,” said Tom Singlesweep. ‘‘Thar’s my nabur 
Henry Thinkit, was lucky enough to git his cotton 
clean before the rains come, and his corn field, 
too, and the way his oats is growin’ is perfectly 
wonderful.”’ 

“Well, if Thinkit wants to waste his time grow- 
in’ a lot uv oats an’ corn, why let him do it. J 
want somethin’ that’ll bring some money in the 
fall, an’ thar ain’t any money in anthin’ but cot- 
ton in this country,” said Jim Mulekin. 

Just then a loaded wagon covered with a tar- 
paulin drove up. ‘Thar’s Henry Thinkit now,” 
said Singlesweep. ‘‘Wut on erth can he have in 
that big load?” 

“Good morning, friends,” said Thinkit, as he 
stopped his pair of big horses. ‘‘Good rain we are 
having for oats and grass.” 

The store-keeper came out and greeted the new- 
comer. ‘What have you there, Mr. Thinkit?” 

“Fifty bushels of corn I am going to haul to 
town unless you want it here. I can get $1 a 
bushel in town, but had rather sell it here if you 
want it at that price.” 

“That’s a pretty stiff price,’”’ said the merchant, 
“but as I have to carry a lot of these fellows that 
are out of corn, I guess I’ll take it.” 9 

“Gewhillikens,” said Singlesweep, ‘“‘what the 
mischief will we have to pay for that corn, boys? 
Smith’s got a crap morgage on me, an’ I’ll have 
to have the corn or let my mule starve. It’s jest 
astonishin’ the luck some men have. Here’s 
Thinkit gittin’ fifty dollars cash rite at the begin- 
nin’ of the cotton season. No wonder he kin keep 
hands, fer he’s got the money, an’ don’t have to 
make any crap morgage.” 

“Well, folks, how’s the crops?” asked Thinkit 
cheerily. y 


“We wus jest talkin’ about that when you druv 
up,” said Jim Mulekin. ‘I never seed sech a 
time. The grass has got my cotton bad. , How’s 
yours?’’ 

“Oh, mine is all right, and as clean as I could 
wish it,’’ was the reply. 

“How on earth did you git it clean in all this 
wet weather?” . 

“Why, I planted my cotton rather deep, and ag 
soon as I saw some little weeds starting, and be- 
fore the cotton came up, I went over it quickls 
with a smoothing harrow, and the cotton came up 
without any crust around it. Then I watched my 
chance between showers and went over it both 
ways with a weeder. You can do this very rapid- 
ly, and it saves some chopping, too. Then I have 
a riding cultivator for two horses, and I easily 
found another chance between showers to go over 
it again, and now I have my cotton chopped to a 
stand, and as clean as I ever had it. 


“But,” he continued, ‘‘you must remember that 
I am planting only one-third the land in cotton 
that I used to do before I studied the benefit of 
a crop rotation, and I have now just as much land 
in corn and oats as I have in cotton. T expect to 
get a big crop of cowpea hay after the oats, and 
then have crimson clover after that to turn under 
for cotton the next spring. I raised manure 
enough to cover over the crimson clover last win- 

















and I have not bought anything in the way of 
fertilizer except acid phosphate and potash for 
the peas. I swapped my cottonseed for meal and 
hulls and fed them to make manure. This spring 
I sold bacon and beef cattle to give me cash to 
start the season with, and got my fertilizer at a 
reduced price for the cash. I made a bale of cot- 
ton to the acre last year, where I used to make 
from one-third down to one-fourth of a bale, made 
50 bushels of corn per acre, and 50 bushels of 
oats, got two tons of cowpea hay per acre after 
the oats, and left clover on the land to turn for 
cotton. ° 


“The fact is, boys, I have been reading The 
Progressive Farmer and doing a lot of studying, 
and have gone to farming.”’ 

“That’s all very well, where you’ve got the 
money,”’ said Singlesweep; ‘‘but where a fellow 
hain’t got the cash, how’n thunder can he do 
this?’’ 

“Now, Tom, you fellows all know that I was 
as poor as any of you so long as I stuck to grow- 
ing nothing but cotton. I did not get any more 
cotton from my whole farm than I now get from 
one-third of it, and I expect this season to get 
over a bale to the acre. Why don’t you take The 
Progressive Farmer and study your business?’’ 
“Oh, I’ve seen that there Progressive Farmer,” 
said Mulekin, ‘‘but them fellers that rite in it 
don’t know anythin’ erbout real practical farmin’. 
They’re jest theorists. I’m a practical farmer, an’ 
don’t believe in this book farmin’ nohow. I know 
more erbout farmin’ than the whole shootin’ 
match down thar at Raleigh.” 

“Well, I happen to know that there is not a 
man on the paper who hasn’t done about every 
kind of farm work a man has to do from breaking 
the land to harvesting wheat and ginning cotton, 
and that the men who write for it are men like 
French and the poultry man who are making more 
money on cattle and chickens than you would 
make in a thousand years off of everything you 
raise. And the result of your knowing so much 
seems to be that you have your cotton in the grass, 
are buying corn and hulls to feed your mule, and 
have a crop lien hanging over you that will com- 
pel you to sell your cotton in the fall for any old 
price. The only trouble with you is, that you will 
not let your brains save your hands. You belong 
to the merchant and the fertilizer man, as much 
as the negroes used to belong to us, and the only 
way to get free is to go to farming. I’m sorry for 
you fellows, but I have no time to waste here, for 
IT am very busy at home threshing peas, and expect 
to have about 500 bushels to sell for seed, as soon 
as I can drive to town and deposit this $50 in the 
bank.” 


“Jim Mulekin,” said Tom Singlesweep after 
Thinkit drove off. ‘‘There must be a lot of truth 
in what Henry has been sayin’. He used to be 
jest as poor aS we are, an’ now he’s gone off to 
deposit money in the bank, while you and me 
never saw the inside of a bank in our lives. I 
know he put a morgage on his farm to git money 
to buy them horses an’ things, an’ in two seasons 
he paid that morgage off; an’ he’s jest gittin’ rich 
while we let the grass ketch us. I’m a-goin’ over 
to the Thinkits’ to-night an’ have a talk with him 
an’ ask him jest how he done it, an’ if studyin’ 
that paper will help me out I’m goin’ to study it 
an’ see if I can’t ketch up with Thinkit. Thar ain’t 
any money in buyin’ corn and hulls, an’ workin’ a 
feller’s self to the bone jest to pay off cotton debts 
in the fall an’ then scrapin’ through the winter 
to do the same thing over agin.”’ 


“Well, Tom, if you want to go to book farmin’ 
all right, I’m a real practical farmer, an’ ain’t 
a-goin’ to run after no rainbows like them paper 
men advise. My daddy got along on the old farm, 
an’ maybe I kin. Farmin’ don’t pay nohow, but 
it’s all a feller kin do. My land is too po’r for 
fancy farmin’ anway, but if it wasn’t fer the tar- 
nal gullies all over it, I could make a livin’.” 

“But Thinkit has stopped all his gullies, and 
now says that by plowin’ deep an’ workin’ craps 
level, thar ain’t any more gullies made.” 


The Progressive Farmer believes in rest as 
well as work, and next week there will be no 
tssue. Our next number will be that of Janu- 
ary 7, 1909, and we expect tt to be good 
enough to make up for our Christmas vaca- 
720n. 








to plow deep with only one mule, and him livin’ 
on cottonseed hulls?’’ 

“Reckon we'll have to do like Thinkit or 
starve,’ said Tom. 





Co-operative Demonstration Work. 





HE demonstration work is a good thing to 
bring farmers into a practical realization of 
what can be done by better farming, but it 

is along the same lines that we have for years 
been urging on the farmers, and it seems strange 
that they will read and fail to adopt better prac- 
tices till gotten at it through personal persuasion. 
But the demonstration agents are helping great- 
ly, and the men who are seeing the results from 
these efforts will be all the more ready to profit 
from what they read in the future, for there is 
nothing like an object lesson on a man’s own land 
to show him the way out. 
Mr. Hudson tells of the crops of corn made in 
some of these demonstrations. The facts are in- 
teresting, but it would be far more instructive if 
the exact method used and its cost were given. 
Stating that Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith made so many 
bushels of corn per acre is a fact worth knowing, 
but it would be far better to publish just how they 
did it, for the mere making of big crops does not 
always mean profitable crops. I do not mean to 
criticise the methods, but others could learn a 
great deal more from these demonstrations if the 
exact method is given. I have only good wishes 
for the success of this work, and am glad to know 
that more funds will be available for the coming 
season. 


The men who are being waked up by the demon- 
strations will be more apt to crowd to the insti- 
tutes, and ask questions, and the demonstrators 
themselves will be of value in the institutes, as 
Mr. Hudson was in North Carolina last summer. 














A Thought for the Week. 


IFE is a Christmas stocking. It is long and 

deep. Take your blessings from the top, 
one at a time, gratefully but not too fast 
or eagerly; enjoy them and be generous with 
them, and reach down again! When you have 
pulled out all the gifts you thought were there, 
search yet another time. For some of the dear- 
est gifts of the love of God are hidden so deep 
that we find them only when we have come to be- 
lieve that life is empty and sad, just when most 
we need to find the choicest and best of all the 
secrets of His never-failing goodness towards His 
children. And when you have reached the very 
bottom, hang up the stocking of your hope again; 
for God has other Christmas gifts for you in the 
world from which Christmas comes.—Rev. Wm. 
F. Barton, in Youth’s Companion. 
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Duroc Jersey Hogs 


Now ready to ship from the old reliable Cherry 
Red Herd. Service boars, bred sows, open and 
bred gilts. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tennessee. 


TAFT BRYAN 


Election is over, and I still have 75fox, deerand 
cat hounds and pups, 10 fox terriers (rat catch- 
ing kind). A fine lot of Shorthorns, South- 
downs. and saddle stallions for sale, and they 
will be sold. Worth the money. Send for list 
price. Mule and Horse Buyer for the South, 


J. D. STODGHILL, : : Shelbyville, Ky. 





and 








Pure Duroc Jersey Swine. 


Pigs either sex; bright cherry colors; extra 
breeding, and oe wo forms. For prices 
write . WHITAKER & CO., 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


RIVER SIDE STOCK 
FARM. 


Berkshire pigs from 
fine registered stock. 
Prices<$5.00"to'$10.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


L. M. Cooper, Autryville, N. C. 
RED RAVEN HERD DUROCS 


Very handsome lot; sows and gilts 
bred to Iroquoise, my $100 boar; 
fancy lot of pigs by him; prices low. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, 
Bell Buckle, 









‘ 





Tennessee. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 
Berkshire Hogs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
Ibs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd meee an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, 


—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred 
Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black: 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 














Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
ing inall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 





ROSE DALE HERD OF ABERDEEN. 
' ANGUS. 


To reduce herd for winter, we offer at at- 
tractive prices to quick buyers, some regis- 
tered bulls of choice breeding and individu- 
ality. Also a few heifers. cs or — 
for prices and booklet. 


Rose Dale Stock Ferme 
JEFFERSONTON, VA. 





Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 


No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 


ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 
Petersburg, Va. 
1 0 der before they are pick- 
ed over. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 








FINE PIGS on hand. Or- 









W.H. COFFMAN’S sero cetatoc 
Of his most magnificent Berkshire Hogs is now 


ready to mail free to breeders at their request. 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 





CHRISTMAS BARGAINS IN 
POLAND CHINAS ! 


Bred sows, bred gilts, serviceable boars, boar 
pigs and sow pigs. Stock of all ages and sizes 
for sale at all times. Write or come and see 


E. W. WRIGHT, Sykes, Tenn. 
Registered Durocs and Bronze Turkeys 


Good ones only, offered forsale. Bred sows, 
boars, and choice fall pigs of best breeding. 
Prolific, and quick to mature. Bargains for 
quick sales. Bronze toms. $5 each; pullets. $3 
each; trio, mated,$10. Write your wants. 

CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn, 








Mister Dairyman, 
Mister Berkshire Breeder, 
Mister Poultryman, 
Before you buy 
get our prices on 
Jersey Bulls and Heifers, 
Berkshire Boars and Gilts, 
Poultry of Standard Varieties. 


We will send pedigrees 
and descriptions. 


Address 


BILTMORE FARMS 


BILTMORE, N. C. 





The Aberdeen Angus 


Breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050.00. 
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Mr. French Suggests Several T 


After Before Farm Work B 


Messrs. Editors: There will be 
little time during 1909 that we 
can conscientiously devote to loafing, 
since there is so much we can do 
which will count for good in the 
world in even one_ short year. 
And loafing is such an unprofitable 
business. Really I cannot recall any 
good that I have known to come to 
aman or boy as the result of it. 


Profitable Leisure, 


We haven’t a word to say against 
time spent in recreation. The little 





Neglected Jobs You Should Attend to 
Now. 


hings Which Should be Looked 
ecomes Too Urgent Again, 


or two of quick, thorough work 
would rebuild the whole of it, keep- 
ing the stock where it belongs, mak- 
ing your place look more business- 
liek, and saving you much trouble 
and vexation? 


You Can Put in Some Tiling Now. 


You have, of course, been plowing 
your corn land during the last two 
months. Didn’t you find some little 
spots in those fields that are sure to 
be wet and soggy all next spring, 
and where, in consequence, the corn 
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THE PIGS’ CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
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[Courtesy of B. P. Perry. 





A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 








Angora Purebred Goats Registered. 


If you want Blue Ribbon winners at rock bot- 
tom prices write us, and write us at once. Tip 
top Angora Does from $7,00 to $10.00 each. 
Grand prize-winning Bucks at $10.00 to $12.00 
each. We are winners of 80 per cent. more pre- 
miums than any breeder in the South, 1905, 1906, 


1907, 1908. 
DIAMOND V RANCH, 
Stokes P. O., Va. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
be ALL MIXED FEEDS 


Unhusked corn, husked ears, 
shelled corn and all grains there 
is no mill made that for speed, 
easy running and comp ete 

grinding equals the 


= KELLY 


Grinding Mills 
New double cutters, force 
feed, never choke. Use 25 
per cent sous powe r than 

i an: ounere Six sizes. 
Renestal ada ee for gasoline en 
The Duplex Mill & Mig. Co.,Box 12 re Ohio 
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trip abroad, the tramp through the 
woods, the half-day spent with took 
and line, the drive behind an up- 
headed, strong-going horse, the hour 
or two just at eventide with the cat- 
tle or colts-in the pasture, the day 
spent with the wife and children at 
the picnic or farmers’ institutes— 
all these tend to broaden and make 
better the farmers life, refreshing 
him for the duties of the morrow. 
But time spent at the store or bar- 
room in idle—if not worse—gossip 
is time worse than wasted, and the 
farmer or farmer boy cannot afford 
to use any of the precious hours of 
the year 1909 in this manner, for 
‘we shall have to give an account 





will make little or nothing, tending 
to pull down that fine average you 
are trying for this year? Well, don’t 
you know that a few hours work 
—when the land is too wet to plow 
-—will be ample time to dig a good 
deep ditch through those low places, 
then a hundred or two feet of tile, 
or a few hundred feet of rock drains 
with a good outlet, will do away 
with those wet places forever, and 
make of them the best spots in the 
field? Then think how proud you 
will be of your fine cornfield when 
there isn’t a poor spot in it! You 
have perhaps been working those 
wet spots for twenty-five years and 
getting absolutely no return for your 





for the deeds done in the body.” 
Improve the Looks of Your Farm. 


There are many things that may 
be done on the farm during the time 
when the regular farm work is not 
so pressing. Isn’t there an unsightly 
clump of thorn bushes or briars out 
there just back of the house that 
is cumbering the ground and cut- 
ting off from the view of the wife 
and children the pretty bit of pas- 
ture, meadow, or hill, just beyond? 
If so, you cannot afford to deprive 
them of the beauty of this little na- 
ture picture when only an hour or 
two of time will be needed to re- 
more the bush and seed the bit of 
land in grass, 
value of your home and not a little 
to the pleasure of your family. 


It Will Pay to Fix the Gate. 


Then, haven’t you been tinkering | 
on that old tumble-down gate or 











fence for months, when only an hour 


adding much to the| 


labor. Don’t do it any longer, 


And Stop Those Cracks. 

Are there not a lot of cracks in the 
sides of your stable, making the 
building so cold that you hustle out 
as quick as possible after feeding to 
get out of that cold draft. Don’t 
you believe the cows and_ horses 
would be glad to get out of there 
also, or to have you spend a couple 
of hours of the time you had ex- 
pected to spend at the store in stop- 
ping those cracks and making the 
place habitable? 

These are only a few hints just 
to cause you, brother farmer, to look 
about and see if you cannot find 
profitable work to occupy’ those 
| Boas which have been heretofore 
wasted ? A. L. FRENCH. 

RoR Dd. Byrdville, Va., 
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| 
| If there is no sire of merit in your 
| locality, go in with sOme of your 
| neighbors and buy one. 
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Good Stock or Poor. 


Means Profitable or Unprofitable Stock Raising—What Scrubs 
Cost the South. 


A great deal is said about the lack; than do the people who raise good 
of live stock in the South, and it is| stock. It costs just as much to 
all true enough; but there is equally | raise a scrub calf as it does the 
as much to be said about the poor | purest Jersey or Angus. Your razor- 
quality of the stock it has. Quality | back hog can eat as much as the best 
is what counts when it comes to the| Berk. A colt will not touch the 
question of profits; and no one can|feed box any the lighter because he 
deny that the quality of the average|is fated to grow up into an animal 
farm animal in the South is very | that will be neither roadster nor 
poor. | draft horse. Of course better feed- 

The average value per head of all|ing would make better stock of 
the horses in Kentucky in 1907 was| what is now with us; but better 
$97, in Tenessee, $99, and in Mis-| blood is also needed. 
sissippi, $79. In Ohio it was $1138, Two German Coach horses stood 
and in Illinois, $109. True Georgia | in our neighborhood last season, 
comes up with an average of $121, | and a display of the colts of each was 
and South Carolina with $126. But held lately. There were at each show 
it is safe to say that the same horse | colts that would bring at six months 














time be millions of dollars richer 
than it will be if the present careless 
methods are still followed.—E. E. 
Miller, in Inland Farmer. 





FEED YOUR SLOP FRESH. 
Messrs. Editors: Will you 
please let me know through your 
paper if I would get more good 
from wheat bran and shorts to 
soak it a few days and let it 
sour, or feed it mixed with fresh 
water (I feed corn, too) for fat- 
tening hogs and brood sows? 
Some people say you get more 
good to let it sour. I have been 
feeding it three years, and never 
have let mine sour, and get good 
results. I don’t like a sour slop 
barrel, and I don’t think the 
hogs like it either. 
GEO. W. McDONALD. 


Editorial Answer: You are exact- 
ly right. There can be no possible 
advantage in letting slop of any kind 
ferment. Feed it while fresh and 
clean and sweet. The notion that a 
hog must be kept in an unclean place 
or fed on food that is sour and stink- 
ing is a barbarous superstition out- 
grown by all up-to-date swine breed- 





Wart on Dog. 


I have a dog with a wart com- 
ing on her side. The wart is 
apout the size of a half-dollar,. 
is red and bleeds about every 
third day. Please tell me how 
to take it off. 

ERNEST LYNCH. 


(Answer by Consulting Veterinarian, 
J. C. Robert, Macon, Miss.) 

Would advise that the wart be cut 
off and the part cauterized with pure 
carbolic acid. Bleeding, if it occurs, 
can be stopped by the application of 
a few drops of Monsell’s solution to 
the part. 





Wagon Box Manure Spreader Does 
the Work. 


Messrs. Editors: As you request 
it, I am glad to give my experience 
with wagon box manure. spreader. 
Will say the one I have, made by the 
William Galloway Co., has given me 
better satisfaction than any spreader 
I ever used of any kind. Does the 
work first-class in all kinds of ma- 
nure. Is also easy to handle; any 
boy can manage it and change feed 
without stopping. 

M. J. McCONNELL. 




















body, the narrow hams, the high-cut 


turous milk veins and the superb udder. No “dual: purpose” about her. 


She has but one purpose, and that is 


doesn’t she carry out that purpose admirably? 


Next week, by way of contrast, we 
beef breeds. 





ERE is a Jersey cow of the finest type and breeding, one that 
shows the conformation Of the dairy animal in every line. Her 
name is Financial Countess; she is owned by C. E. Parfet, of 
Golden, Col.; and she gave in one year 13,248 pounds of milk which 
made 943 pounds and 13 ounces of actually churned butter. 

Notice the long, slim neck, the thin shoulders, the great girth of 








{Courtesy of Inland Farmer. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF CATTLE-III. 


flanks, and especially the lage tor- 
to convert feed into milk: but 


shall show you a cow of one of the 





| 
would bring 50 per cent more in | 
these States than in the middle| 
West. 

The average milk cow in New|} 
York and Pennsylvania is worth $36, 
in New Jersey $44, in Kentucky $28, 
in Tennessee, $23, in Arkansas, $17, 
50. The average value of all other | 
cattle is $22 in Ohio or Illinois; $20 
in Kentucky; $18 in Tennessee; $9 
in Alabama or Mississippi, and $7 in| 
Arkansas, 

The average value of the sheep in 
New York was $5.06 per head; in II- 
linois $5.20; in Kentucky $4.22; in 
Mississippi $1.78. New York had 
1,120,000; Illinois 770,000; Ken-| 
tucky 1,060,000; Tennessee, 355,-| 
000; Georgia 276,000, and Missis- 
sippi 183,000. 

The average hog in Iowa, the 
greatest hog State, is worth $9.50; 
in Illinois he is worth $8.40; in 
Kentucky, $6.00; in Tennessee, | 
$5.56; in Alabama, $4.70, and in 
Arkansas, $4.15. 

Can you not see what is the mat- | 
ter with Southern agriculture? Just | 
80 long as we raise nondescript | 
horses, cattle that have in them a 
touch of Shorthorn, a dash of Jer- 
sey and a strong cross of mountain | 
goat, hogs that are six inches from | 
side to side and eighteen inches | 
from snout to ears, just so long we | 
Will find stock raising less profitable | 





| it. Such haphazard work as this is 
| What ails our horses now. 


$100 to $200. Some money in rais- 
ing such colts as that; and if good 
grade mares had been bred to the 
horses even better colts would have 
been shown. 

A good pure bred boar will cost 
you perhaps $25, and he may easily 
get 50 to 100 pigs the first season. 
If they are worth 50 cents each more 
than they would have been if sired 
by a wood-splitter the boar will have 
more than paid for himself. They 
will be worth it, too, no question 
about that. 

You can breed a Jersey cow to a 
good Jersey bull and if you get a 
heifer calf it will be worth at least 
twice as much as one would have 
been sired by a scrub or beef-bred 
bull, 

Think of these things. Do not 
breed saddle mares to draft stal- 
lions nor a mare of the coach type 
to a trotter, if you can at all avoid 


Do not 
breed a dairy cow to a bull of a beef 
breed, nor a beef cow to a dairy bull. 
Why should you mar two. good 
things? ; 

Above all, do not breed to any 
bull or boar that is not only a good 
individual but also a pure bred one. 
I know lots of readers will hoot at 
this advice; but if it should be fol- 


ers. Scott Co., Va. 
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Tools for the workshop, farm or home must be tools of quality. 
A plane, for instance, to smooth a board properly, must have a 
keen blade, carefully adjusted—its surface must be true and it 
must fit the hand. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


are carefully inspected, adjusted and tested before 
— the factory. 

Look for the Keen Kutter trademark on every tool 
you buy—it guarantees the tool to be satisfactory or 
money refunded. 

The name Keen Kutter covers a full line of tools for 
shop, garden and farm, as well as scissors, shears, 
pocket knives, razors and table cutlery. 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Imc.), St. Louis ano New York, U.S. A. 






























For Two or Three Horses 


Do Their Work “A Comin’ and a Goin”’ 


The Plows that do the best work anywhere and everywhere—hillside or 
level land—hard ground or soft ground--sticky ground or trashy ground— 
are the 


Chattanooga Reversible Disc Plows 


Chattanooga Plows are the only entirely successful Reversible Disc Plows 
—simple in design—few in parts—sturdy in construction—as durable as 
skilled workmanship and the finest materials can make them—guaranteed for 
twelve months against any breakage caused by defects in material or work- 
manship. 

Chattanooga Reversible Plows turn 
corners either right or left, pulverize 
the soil thoroughly, cover weeds, leave 
a clean furrow, and save time, labor, 
money and horse flesh. Write today 
for free postpaid catalog which tells 
the whole story. 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO. 








lowed the South would in ten years 





11 Carter Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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A GIFT 
For All Your Friends 


A Fashion Magazine for Your Wife, 
Sister or Lady Friend ; 


A Copy of * A Southerner in Europe,” 
Editor Poe’s New Bouk ; 


Your Progressive Farmer Renewed for 
One Year ; 
And a Present each for Five of Your 
Farmer Friends, 


2 All For $1.50 2 


Read Our Offer On Page 20. 


HARNESS 
By Mail 


You can buy custom-made 
oak-tanned harness direct from 
our factory at wholesale prices. 
You save two protits—the jobber’s 
and dealer’s. Write for our new il- 
lustrated catalogue and see for your- 
self just how much money you can 
save. All our harness is guaranteed 
and we leave you to be the judge. t 
you’re not satisfied, money back. Eve Ty 
farmer should have our booklet. Write 
to- my and ask for catalogue VY. 
THE KING HARNESS CO., 
14 Lake St., Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


Buy a Victor 


Because it is only 
about one-third as 
hard to turn. about 
one-third the weight, 
one-third less cost.’ 
No repair bills. The 


disc principle. Haul 
it on a buggy. Call on 
your dealer or address 


VICTOR PEA HULLER CO. 
DALTON, GEORGIA. 


50,000 DRAIN TILE FOR SALE. Sizes three, 


b four, five and six inches. 
Write for prices. 


PAMLICO BRICK AND TILE CO., 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 









































SEED GORN AND 6OTTON 











The celebrated 
Culpepper Re- 
- improved Big 
Boll Extra Prolific Cotton seed 
for $1.00 a bushel until January 
the lst. ‘These seed are all of 
the latest selection. Write for 
circular. 


WILL SEL 





J. E. Culpepper, 


Luthersville, Ga. 


TOBACCO GROWERS 


Have You Tried Our New Tobacce ? 























Slate’s Gold Leaf, 50c. per oz 
Or Warne, - - - = + «+ 40c. 
Conquerer, - - +--+ - 40c. 


Improved Long Leaf Gooch, 40c. 


These varieties are making money for many 
planters in the South. They will make money 
for you. Our catalogue of 70 varieties can be 
had for the asking, Wesell the best tobacco 
seed grown in the world, backed by 40 years’ 


experience. SLATE SEED CO,, 
Route 2. South Boston, Va. 





Every cotton grower, large 
or small. rich or poor, write to 


B. W. HAWKINS, NONA, GA. 
for history and descriptive cir- 
culars of his Extra Prolific 

Bist ce Sema Cotton and price of seed. It’s 
j free, and will be worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to you. The 
Extra Prolific Cotton matures 
quickly, and will make three 

bales per acre. 


Corn and Cotton You can easily double your 


yield in 1999 by planting 
Johnson’s Improved Varieties of Tested Seed. Cabbage 
plants, sweet penaee Slants, fruit trees, = at 
bela x 4 prices. W for catalog to-da 
E. L. JOHNSON SEED AND PLANT CO., LaGrange, Ga. 


When writing advertisers, 
this paper. 








please mention 


TEACHERS SHOULD TAKE 
SHORT COURSE IN 
TURE. 
In Tennessee, where the State Uni- 
versity offers short courses in agri- 
culture very similar to those offer- 
ed by the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. Hon. 
R. L. Jones, the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, has written to 
all the county superintendents urg- 
ing them to take these short courses 
and to ask their teachers to do the 
same thing. In his letter Mr. Jones 
says: “If our county superintendents 
could arrange to attend this short 
course, it would greatly enhance 
their value as leaders in developing 
a system of schools that will have 
the power to enrich rural life.’’ 
And this is true—true in Tennes- 
see, in North Carolina, and in every 
other State. Our rural schools will 
never fulfill their purpose until they 
teach the boys and girls on the farm 
something of the wonderful world 
which lies about them and some- 


AGRICUL- 


} 
THE | 3 


jects of the order 





thing of their life work—something 


000 to 108,000 in three years. Mr. | 
Lee said that the fundamental ob- 
are to secure to 
the farmer an equitable division of 
the fruits of his own labor. The 
Union is a business organization 
only, and expects to help its mem- 
bers by teaching better methods of 
farming and by bringing about co- 
operative buying and selling. 

Dr. Eis “Gk 
President; A. 
dent; E. C. 


Alexander was elected 
C. Shuford, Vice Presi- 
Fares, Secretary and 
Treasurer; J, Z. Green, State Organ- 
izer; Rev. A. C. Davis, Chaplain; S. 
H. Robinson, State Business Agent. 





WHAT SHALL YOU GIVE 


CHRISTMAS? 


FOR 


You cannot think of a more suit- 
able Christmas present for any farm- 
er or farm owner than a year’s sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer. 
Try it and quit worrying 

Another thing: If you have a ten- 
ant or a farm manager yOu cannot 





suffers from drought; it never 


turn it into the soil. 
contain tons and tons of plant 
crops—simply for the lack of 
—Union Farmer. 





What Humus Does for a Soil. 


1. A new ground never packs or runs together; it never 


can be cultivated soon after heavy rains; 
ing the long drought; and there 
and the old land except TRASH—vegetable matter, humus. 

2. Therefore in plowing do not forget to add trash and 
The analyses of soils show that they may 


suffers from wet weather; it 


it can be stirred dur- 


is no difference between it 


food and yet not yield good 
trash—vegetable matter, humus. 





of its practical operations and the) 
natural laws which govern them, and 
something of the possibilities it holds 
and the opportunities it offers. 

Too many teachers are themselves | 
sadly ignorant of all these things; 
and such teachers cannot be expect-| 
ed to present them to the children in 
either an attractive or an under-| 
standable manner. One cannot be- 
come very proficient in agricultural | 
science in eight or ten weeks; but 
anyone with reasonable capacities 
and a desire to learn can gain a 
knowledge of the first fundamental 
principles of the subject in that time 





guide the boys and girls of a com- 
munity into a fuller and deeper un- 
derstanding of what farming really 
means. 5 

If you are a teacher. and can pos- 
sibly do so, by all means take one of | 
these courses. If you are not a} 
teacher, insist on your teacher’s tak-} 
ing the course. Before agriculture 
can be successfully taught we must 
have teachers who have themselves 
studied the subject; and the teacher 
who is unwilling to do this is evi- 
dently very little interested in the 
future welfare of the children he or 
she expects to have in charge. 





NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
UNION CONVENTION. 

The first annual convention of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union met 
at Monroe, December 16th, with 
President H. Q. Alexander in the 
chair. 

On the first day addresses were 
made by Mr. J. P. Campbell, of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and Mr. C. R. Hudson, State 
Agent of the farmers’ demonstration 
work. This meeting was public. 
President Jno. L. Lee, of the Geor- 
gia State Union, 
of the order in that State, 


told of the growth 
where it 


| subscribe 





has increased 


its membership from 











do a better thing than to get him to 
reading a good farm paper, with 
its innumerable suggestions of im- 
proved farming methods. Some one 
article may bring about a forward 
step that will be worth many times 
the cost of a year’s subscription—to 
you as well as to him. Resolve now 
therefore to have The Progressive 
Farmer in each tenant or manager’s 
home next year. Either have him 
himself, Or give him a 
year’s subscription as a Christmas 
present. Of course, selfishness should 
have no place in holiday giving; but 
it will not hurt you to remember that 
in such a gift as we here suggest, 
the giver would be blessed no less 
surely than the recipient. We are 
ready to guarantee that a subscrip- 
tion will bring you five times the cost 
of the gift in increased value of bund, 
better care of soil, and the greater 





interest and pride the tenant will 
feel in his work, 
Ret us help you to help him to 


preserve the 
whele yeor 


Ciivistimirs 
vornd, 


spirit) the 


——.., 
———— 











The roofing with 
life— 


(Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Doesn't dry-out, crack, 
pulverize, rot, nor rust, 
Keeps its weather- resisting 
qualities longer than any 
other roofing, because it js 
made of Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt. 

A thirty-two-million-dollar company gives 
its written guarantee with every roll. 

Any handy man can lay Genasco. 
and nails in every roll. 
surface. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco. 


trade-mark. 
Book 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, 


lasting 


Cement 
Mineral or smooth 


Look for the 
And write for free samples and 


and largest 


manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 
PHILADELPHIA 
San Francisco 


New York Chicago 











Charity and Children 


An Independent Newspaper 


Twelve thousand circulstion, and 
all of it in North Carolina, 


Acve t’sers will find the rates as- 


tonishi-y'v ‘ow, aud results amaz- 


If you don't believe it, try it—Its 
office is 


THOMASVILLE, N. C. 




















MAKE YOUR OWN 
a REPAIRS 
The Awl 
For All 

Save the money 

you pay the harness man 
by using Myers’ Lock 
Stitch Awl. It stitches both 
sides like a sewing machine and 
mends harness, saddles, shoes, fur coats, 
robes, canvas, gloves, carpets, etc., perfectly. 
Something constantly needed, always ready for use and 
one of the handiest tools imaginable. Price prepaid only 
$1.00. Booklet 57 Free. Write today, Agents W anted. 


C. A. MYERS CO., 6537 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 














OLD VIRGINIA FARM Lands 


Low Prices, Mild Climate. Free Illustrate 

Catalog. Largest list Farms in State. This 
is the country for the Northern Farmer. 
We want to hear from every mao 
who desires to_better_his condition. 
Casselman & Co., Richmond, 






lurence ‘asselman, Former Auditor MeLean County, X » 
cpaceiaaliaah 








Cotten and Corn Planters Praise 


Blount’s “True Blue” Middle-Breaker 


Over 50,000 in Use in Mississippi Alone! Greatest Labor Saver on the Plantations! 
Here Are Brief ere from Letters of Prominent Planters Throughout the South: 


C. H. Teal, Colfax, La., St 
“Blount’s ‘True Biue’ Middle - | write 
Breakers are very_ satisfactory. 


E. J. Mullens, Clover Hill, Miss., 
writes: ‘I consider I have made | writes: 
$1,000 of cotton on land which would | ly made. 


Joshua Mulligan, Wesson, Miss., 
e ‘True Blue’ is jetrong, 
‘Two yoke of oxen cou! d 


Their beams are short and you} have had to lie idle if I had not | not bend the beam.’ 


cun make smaller turn rows. 
They take the ground readily. I | Breakers. 
have several that I have been | 
using aor writes: 
17 | 














ye ate 


e thoroug 
Am us- 


them.’ 





> « ot corn that season.’ 
Enoughfor QQ ¥ 


One Mule 
Strong 


Enough for 


TWOE on 


gotten your “True Blue’ Middie- 


Burch Williams, Evansville, Miss., 
*T consider any land in the m 
Mississippi bottom can be bedded 
iy with these plows. Ihad 
50 acres that the cotton was drowned | 8838? e ‘True 
ing over | out on and the water grass came up | Cotton tool we have 
100 of] from 6 to 8 inches high. 
pletely covered this and it decayed | writes: 
perfectly and I made 2,000 bushels | man. 





L. E. Lea, Brookhaven, Miss., 
writes: ‘I think they are the 
sreates st labor savers of any plow 


James Spencer, Summit, Miss., 

Th Bine’ is the best 

I com- J.H.Whittington, ‘Summit, Miss., 

‘It saves the labor of one 

There is no other that cab 
take its place.”’ 





Saves HALF in TIME - MEN - MULES! 


Hundreds of planters back up this statement. 
You'll find hele letters in the “TRUE BLUE” 


OKS—Sent FREE. Write for 
ne books and the Catalo 
today. Cut the expense 0 
planting and cultivating by 
) using the“ aiar* Blue.’ 

1429, 


Blount Plow Works, evansvitle, ind 


Leading Dealers Sell the ‘‘True Blue”’ Line 
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With Our Rural Letter Carriers. 








Conducted for the N.C. R. L Carriers’ Association by Ed. D. Pearsall, Cor. Secretary, 
| Rocky Point, N. C., to whom all communications should be addressed. 








CHARLES HENDERSON BAI NES. 








Brother Baines helped to organ- 
ize the Carriers’ Association of Nash, 
Wilson, and Edgecombe Counties, 
which was the second organization 
in this State. Through his efforts and 
those of a few others, the State was 
organized at Greensboro, July 4, 
1904. As organizer of the Fourth 
District, he has succeeded in organ- 
izing every county in the district 
but one. 


the Association, and at Wilmington 
this year, was chosen President of 
the North Carolina Rural Letter Car- 
riers’ Association. 

Brother Baines has' been active 
and energetic since his election as 
President, and we hope that with 
him as our leader, much good will 
be accomplished. nm. DD. P: 





A LETTER FROM BRO. BROOKS. 





Why Every Carrier Should Join the 
Association, 


Dear Brother Carriers: I have 
been intending writing a short let- 
ter for the R. F. D. page of The 
Progressive Farmer for some time. 
but have been busy on organizing 
work. We have organizers appoint- 
ed in every unorganized county. I! 





At Durham last year he! 
was elected permanent chairman of} 





has taken some little time to do this 
and lots of correspondence. 

My brother, are you staying out 
of the organization because you have 
to pay out a dollar or two, or be- 
cause you are afraid you will lose 
your job? 

If you don’t care any more for the 
service than what money you get out 
of it, then you ought to lose it be- 
fore you get your next check. 

The Department will soon get 
tired of drones. If you don’t try to 
help yourself, how can you expect 
some one else to help you? I wish 
every carrier in the United States 
could have attended the National 
Convention at Omaha, Neb. There 
would not be one that would not 
join the “Association. If you cannot 
get your county to organize, don’t 
you stay out; send me one dollar and 
fifty cents, and then when any- 
one asks if you are a member, you 
can tell him yes. 


I would like to say to the 
secretaries of county organizations, 
when sending in your dues, send 


name and address of each carrier 
who is a member and when his dues 
were paid. 

I hope more of the boys will write 
a letter for The Progressive Farmer, 
and would also be glad to hear from 
our sister carriers. If you know of 
a carrier who does not belong to the 
Association, go to see him, if con- 
venient; if not, write him a nice let- 
ter asking him to join the Associa- 
tion, and speak a good word for The 
Progressive Farmer. 

J. W. BROOKS, 

Secretary and Treasurer N. C. R. L. 

C. Association. 





President C. S. Barrett, of the 
National Farmer’s Union, has been 
appointed a member of the Country 
Life Commission by President Roose- 
velt, who has for sometime been de- 
siring a Southern man on the Com- 
mission. Mr. Barrett is a Georgian, 
and thoroughly familiar with life 
and conditions in the South. 

T will 
xord for 


endeavor to speak a gooc 


the truth.—Thorean. 





Seven presents for your friend 
nd your Progressive Parmer sub 
scription renewed all for enly $1.56. 
Read cur proposition on page 20. 
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wY THE MARKETS. x 





RALEIGH COTTON. 


Cotton, best grades.....--..- 8: 
RMP OPONOR!. Joo 2.8652s6c0c0ss to 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Ce., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 
Common................-. |12 @14 | 7 @9 
14 @23 9 @i11 





23 @50 11 @12 





Cutters Smokers 
Ww @2 |5 @8_ 
12 @13 | 8 @9 
ils @ewv 9 @10 












Sun-cured Dark- fired 











6 @8 5 @7 
8 @a 7 @9 
9 @Wl4 9 @12 
14 @2% 112 @14_ 
Common Primings .......--..------ -- @ 
Good to Fine Primings........----- -- @ 





NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., Dec. 19, 1908. 
The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
jt and represent prices obtained on actual 
8: 


Fancy 


ALPIOULY PLING: ks cnccccnscncasesneses 











4) Se ee eee won 
BEAGRING PIGKON 6. ccsecnnncckocessca= 2Y 254 
PE oes o aaah wanwcusececuswecass Sean 
DBPARIGN POANUtS. ...--...6-<ce0caces 75 to 80 
B. E. Peas, per bag--..-.-- nnewacawe 4.00 
CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, S. C., Dec. 19, 1908. 
D, S. C. R. Sides, packed----.-..- 9%4 
D. S. Bellies, packed .... ...... 10% 
DD) es PRUE at coc candcwedecenssnenae 8 
Butter—Creamery..........-...---- 28 
Hams— Choice, as to size and 
RS een 15% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces........-...-- 10%4 
4 eS eee aa $1.65 








DECA). COMINON conc cons cncnassssces 1.60 
PT ed ig ist 1, ar ar to 1.00 
Graln—Corn, white 90 
ey ee 88 
Oats—Clipped white............... 65 
RO ee era chee cuah eeewen 63 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel -- 90 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds. ----- $1.50 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds-.-.-., 1.50 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds------ 1.10 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. ...--- @ G£i.60 
Hulls. per 100 pounds ........-.-- 50 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel-. 50 
Cotton sacks, per cwt. ....--.----- 39% 
Cotton Ties—Pieced .............- 80 
MN oat ok wane onsen 80 
eT eae Saas MSA SEA Le $1.05 
Bagging—2 pounds ........-......-- 8; 7% 
Fiour—Spring wheat patent--..--. $5.50 to 5.75 
Eee 
ee Ee er 4.50 to 
GG saccncscceccacccnndcsnvnce< 4.00 to 4 











To The Farmers 








KEITH Phosphate Lime will 
double your crop and perman- 
ently build up your soil at half the 
cost of any other Fertilizer. 
For prices and testimonials 
write, 


B. F. KEITH COMPANY 


WILMINGTON. N. C. 








Terms Cash or Time. 














Sa 
REDUCE YOUR GUANU BLL. Use a Lindsey Compost Dril 
and get the greater returns from your Stable and 
lot manure, compost, etc. Fuily guaranteed. 
A postal will get our Catalogue. 
LINDSEY & SONS, Box 22, CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Ga. 





TERRACING ? DITCHING ? GRADING? 
Best $10.00 farm level for $6.66, 

- Write at once for special offer. 

Frank Wright, Manufacturer, Cave Springs, Ga. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 








THE McKAY SULKY STALK-CUTTER 


We build the most satisfactory Cutter in 
America—Simple, Strong, Honest and Durable, 
No “rattle-trap”’ trinkets to get out of order. 
A genuine pleasure to operate it. Competitive 
field tests invited. 

Our Cutter has won highest award at South 
Curolina State Fair, Columbia, as well as our 
State Fair at Raleigh, N.C. 

Waat one good merchant in every town in 
the South to act as agent. Descriptive circu- 
lars, etc.. free. 


The Jno. A. McKay Mfg Co., 
Dunn, NN. Cc. 


THE BIBLICAL RECORDER 
FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


This is very unusual, but we want every Bap- 
tist in North Carolina, and every other person 
to examine the Recorder under the new editor 
Hight C. Moore, 

Send 25 cents to the Recorder and get the pa. 
per two months on trial, if you are pleased with 
it, continue your subscription. 

Respond to-day. This offer is for Decemb 
only. Address 


BIBLICAL RECORDER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 











f&FOR SALE—Registered Berkshires. Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkeys, Buff, Barred ana White 
Rocks. S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Let us quote 
you prices. Oakdale Farm, 
Rehoboth, S. C. 








The Improved 


MARKET CANNING. 
farmers and their families. 





The Finest And Simplest Process Ever Invented. 


Made in all sizes and prices from $5.00 up and suited to both HOME AND 
The finest Canned Gouds in The World put up by 
Write now, and get our free catalog giving full in- 
formation, and prepare for the next crop. 


‘The Raney Canner Co, : . 


Raney Canning Outfit 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 

















Phenomenal California Berry Pla: 
rnenomena ailrornia er ants. 
HIMALAYA blacks—20 tons to the acre, DOLLAR strawberries—will supersede all 
other varieties wherever introduced. PHENOMENAL berry—a cross between black 


and raspberry—a red, tart, raspberry 24 


grown. 


Live Stock Journal Experimental Farm, 


HIGH GRADE Feed Mills for small power Engines. Grind 
ear corn and all small grains. 
fastest grinding mills ever built. 


50 STYLES AND SIZES 


Fully guaranteed Write for Catalog and special Prices 


THE FOOS MFG.CO-, “tor Springfield, 0. 


Lightest running and 








Free Samples to responsible parties. 


inches long by 1 inch deep—greatest berry 


Address 
Loomis, Cal. 








A FEW VACANCIE 


At the Blackstone Female Institute After the 


Christmas Holidays. 


Charges from January 4th, 1909. to the end of the session, without Music, #90,00; with either 


Vocal or Instrumental Music, 8110.00. 
Music, $75.00; with Music, $90. 


From February ist to endof the session, without 
Write for catalogue and information, 


JAMES CANNON, 


Jr., M. A., Blackstone, Va. 








different. 
SQUARE 


country or city. 








SEEDS 


It tells you facts, and why we can save you money, and give you a guaranteed 
DEAL, Just drop a postal today and see the difference in buying your seedsin 


FORREST SEED CO., Box 


PREMIUMS OFFERED 


at ONE-HALF= 


City Seedsmen Prices ! 


Let us send you our catalog of seeds--It’s 











x6 Cortland, N. Y. 





TO COTTON PLANTERS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA AND SOUTH CAROLINA 


Iam now n position to ship promptly all orders for Simpkin’s Prolific Cotton Seed, This 
seed is now being planted by the progressive farmers of these States. The results justify every 


claim made for it. 
Raleigh. 


served. TERMS CASH. 


I now offer this seed for the next thirty days at $1.00 per bushel, f. 0. b. 
I have only a limited amount, so do not get left, as with me it will be first come first 


$10.00 in gold offered for best stalk of SIMPKIN’S COTTON, and $5.00 for second 
best, exhibited at State Fair, Raleigh, N, C., 1909. 


W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N.C. 
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Where to Buy Poultry 
and Eggs of the 
















































Foremost Breeds 





ADVERTISING RATES: 


Display ads $1.68 per inch, per inser- 
tion; without display, 3 cents per inser- 
tion for each word, or initial. 











FOR SALE—10S. C. White Leghorn cockerels 
at $1 to $2; 8 Barred P. Rock cockerels at $1 to 
#2 each; 15 S. C, Brown Leghorn hens at $1 
each. J. N. Roberts & Sons, Lowell, N. C. 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


35females, - - $1.25 each. 
10 cockerels, - - 1.50 each. 
Fantail pigeons,- 1.00 pair. 


JNO. P. GREENE, - Charlotte, N. C. 


HATCHING EGGS from our— 

Supero White Wyandottes. 7c. each; 
Lordly Black Langshans. 10c. each; 
Aristocratic W. Holland Turkeys, 20c. each. 

Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen. N. C. 














Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


Byrd’s Giant M. B. Turkeys are conceded to be 
the purest and largest strains. Special sale of 
Toms. Our prices will surprise you. 

BYRD BROS., Route 3. Salisbury, N. C. 








MISS ONA WATERS, 
Breeder of M. B. Turkeys. 
Stock for Sale. 

BOX 17, - - LEBANON, - - TENN. 











3-4 G0 TO THE POT 


Out of every 100 cockerels raised by us 752of 
them go to the pot; we eat birds that ten years 
ago would have sold for %5.00, and are selling 
better ones at $2.50. White Wyandotte and 
Rhode Island Red. A few good Wyandotte. 
hens left. WAKEFIELD FARMS, 

Charlotte, N.C, 


FOR SALE At Reasonable Prices. 


Thoroughbred Bronze Tur- 
keys, B. P. Rock, Light 
Brahma and Bantam Chick- 
ens, Pekin Ducks, and Native 
Goats, 


Dr. Thos. J. Hoskins, - Edenton, N. C. 
MAMMOT 











Bronze Turkeys, 
White Turkeys. 


BUFF 


Mammoth Buff (very rare). 
Mammoth Toulouse. 


GUINEA African White. 


Purple (very rare). 
Jno. C. Fowke, -:- Baldock, S. C. 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 


Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes. 


GEESE 





S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
, $1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


“NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, =: Charlotte, N. C. 








B°oY an Incubator and Brooder. The best 
made, at living prices. Oldest and Best 
Peultry Journal 50c a year. A very Practical 
Poultry Book, 25c post paid. B. P. Rocks, 
Brown Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds for 
sale. Please write me. H. B. GEER, 

Nashville, Tenn. 




















Gibbes “Perfection” Shingle Mill 



































Cuts all sizes and lengthsof shingles. Perfectly 








rteid frame. Case hardened arbor and self-oiling 
hexkes. Steady movement. Roller Bearing Carriage. 


| Automatic tilt. Side-lever adjustment. Each Shin- 
gle Mill thoroughly tested before shipping. Par- 
ticulars for the asking. 
GIBBES MACHINERY CO., 
Sellers of “Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,” All kinds 


og Box 1280, Columbia, S. C. 
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Early Hatched Chickens Pay B 
Them While Your 


While the spring-time is the most 
natural hatching season, it cannot 
be said to be the most profitable 
time in which to hatch chickens for 
market; or to get off pullets, which 
will make us early, and therefore 
valuable layers early in the follow- 
ing fall. Good sitters are very few 
and far between in the very early 
springtime, and our broods of very 
early chickens are proportionately 
scattering. It is not until about the 
middle of the spring season that we 
can count on our hens going to sit- 
ting to such an extent or in such 
numbers as will enable us to hatch a 
goodly number of chickens at a 
time. This dependency on the hens 
destroys the business feature of our 
poultry industry to the extent that 
we are unable to control it ourselves 
in the production of the young crop; 
but, instead, are handicapped by the 
uncertainty as to when we may be 
able to set a hen or hens, and how 
many we shall have broody during 
any given months. So, we cannot 
calculate on the extent of our poul- 
“ry output in young chickens. This 
feature rests with the hens, and 
snece we are not running the busi- 
ness on anything like sure lines. 





cep the Hens Laying While the 


Machine Hatches. 


Now, this is the condition where 
the hens are depended on entirely to 
do the hatching. But we need not 
submit to any such a situation. We 
may take hold of the reins ourselves 
and shape our poultry business up, | 
just like any other business, so that) 
it will depend on our own ability 
and skill, and not on the whims of 
the hens and their natural instincts. 
True, we must be.actively after them 
in the matter of laying, and feed 
and care for them so as to get all 
the eggs we can from them; and 
then we should look to other means 
of incubation and brooding and keep 
the hens going in the production of 
eggs. 

The Surety of the Incubator. 
This brings up the thought of the 
incubator and the brooder and the 
ability to hatch chickens and raise 
them by artificial means. It also 
suggests the season when these mod- 
ern conveniences—and, we may add, 
sureties—in chicken raising are the 
most valuable. It is not in the sum- 
mertime, nor in the late springtime, | 
but right now and during January 
and February and the first half of 
March that the incubator and the| 
brooder are most valuable to us. 
They put it in our power to start the 
hatching season sixty to ninety days 
before the time when the hens get | 
in the notion to sit and hatch. They | 
enable us to hatch chickens and | 
have them old enough to market as | 
broilers, before the snow is gone or 
the frost out of the ground. By 
their help we may have pullets six 
months old by the 4th of July, and 
laying very soon thereafter; and 
with them we may have almost an 
unlimited number of early hatched 
pullets, either for layers or for exhi- 
bition at the autumn and early fall 
shows. 








Now is the Time to Get Ready for 
Early Chickens. 


Indeed, it is only by means of the 
incubator and brooder that we can 
count on our poultry business as 
business; for there is no security 














‘in chance, and it is only lucky 
chance when we have a number of 
hens to go to sitting early enough to 


| 
| 


| 


Set Your Incubator Now. 


est — Let the Machine Hatch 
Hens Are Laying, 


enable us to get out a large number 
of early chickens. It is only by 
means of the incubator that even 
the most experienced poultryman 
can make chicken raising on a large 
scale pay. With the incubator and 
ihe brooder, backed by a fair knowl- 
edge of how to manage and feed 
the chickens, any one should be able 
to make money raising chickens— 
early chickens, we mean—just such 
as the artificial hatcher and brooder 
enable one to get out and start off 
curing the very first months of the 
year. Such chickens will ordinarily 
be hardy and fast growers and will 
brings top prices when sold either to 
the market or for breeding and exhi- 
bition, if pure-bred stock. 
H. B. GEER. 
Davidson Co., Tenn, 





Silver Laced Wyandottes. 


Messrs. Editors: I see in a recent 


issue of your paper a letter from Mrs. | 


Gladney as to mating Silver Laced 
Wyandottes. I have bred this grand 
breed for nearly twenty years, and 
they are my ideal of all poultry. I 
am sure Mrs. Gladney will like them 
as they are fine layers and the best 
table fowl to be had. My best suc- 
cess has been by mating a cockerel 
with mature hens or the reverse, a 
cock with pullets. Cockerels should 
weigh seven and one-half pounds, 
breast full and round. Plumage, un- 
cer color slate, web of feathers black 
wtih white center; wing primaries, 
black with outer web edged with 
white; secondaries, black with outer 
half of lower web white; wing co- 
verts, upper web black, lower web 
white with narrow black stripe along 
edge which widens as it approaches 
tip, then forming a double spangled 
bar across the wings. 
MRS. THEO. JOCKISCH. 





| HIDES AND FURS. 


FURS WANTED 


Best prices and express 
paid. Mink and Musk- 
ratsespecially. No 
commission. Twenty 
years experience. 














Joseph McClamroch, - Mocksville, N. C.! - 


LET US TAN 4 
VOUR HIDE, £ 


Whether Cow, Steer, Bull, or Horse 
Hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, or any kind of 
hide or skin, soft, light, odorless and 
moth-proof for robe,rug,coat or gloves, 
and make them up when so ordered. . 

But first get our illustrated catalog, & 
with prices, shipping tags and instrue- § 
tions. We are the largest custom fur 
tanners of large wild and domestic & 
animal skins in the world. ‘ 

Distance makes no difference what- & 
avers Ship ites or more cow or horse §& 
rides together from anywhere, and Xe 
Crosby pays the freight both ways. We Sek Rc! 
sell fur coats and gloves, do taxidermy 
and head mounting, 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 






















JOHN WHITE & C0. 53 


ESTABLISHED 1637 e 
Highest market price paid big 


“FURS 


raw 


and HIDES 
Wool on 
Commission. 


| 


- | for our stock is the best of proof that it has been found satis- 


es, 
———<— 


SAVES HALF THE LABOR. 


: And More Than Half the Time by the 
Use of a Manure Spreader, 


Messrs. Editors: I bought a 50. 
bushel Galloway spreader with cut- 
under truck last spring, but it was 
late before I got the spreader and 
I only used it to haul out about 40 
loads. It does fine work, spreads the 
manure evenly, thick or thin just as 
you gauge it; breaks up lumps and 
stalks, and I think it would handle 
any kind of manure, unless it was 


mud that would stick to box. | 
made the mistake of buying a 


spreader that is too small. If I had 
to buy again would buy a 70-bushel 
size. I think it would pay anyone 
that has 75 to 100 loads of manure 
to haul, to buy a spreader, as it only 
takes half the labor and less than 
half the time to unload, that it would 
take to unload by hand. 
M. J. HARRIS. 


POTATOES PAY 


Make them pay by using the machines that 
really do the work— 
CUT, PLANT- 
SPRAY, 



















| 
| D 


There’sy 
nothing 
in potato \ 
ma- \ 
chinery 


up to Nes 
ASPINWALL 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for copy of our free book telling how 
to make money, growing potatoes, 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO. 
406 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich., U.S.A. 
Pioneer Makers cf Potato Machinery § 


Re ‘ Bb ‘ 
3 sal 
Oe 
“ > J.C. HARRISON & SONS, PROPS. 


rhrough two generations our trees and plants have stood 
rigorous quality tests and the constant increase in demand 











| factory in every way and in every section. 


WE’RE BIG AND PROUD OF IT 


Because we've grown as the demand for our stuff in- 
creased. Oxr 1909 Catalogue is a fine book, with Ahoto- 
| graphic illustrations, some in color, and practical 
| descriptions. We specialize on Strawberries and Peaches, 
i but have a full line of other fruits and Ornamentals. See our 
| book before you order—i?’s yours if you ask for tt. 
} 

} 
| 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES 
Box 419 





BERLIN, MARYLAND 

















| _WIRE FENGING. 
15 Gents a Ro 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 4 
. 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2¢ 
for 34-inch; 27%e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 37e. Lowest prices ever 


















































made. Sold on 30 days trial. 
ef \ #S, Catalog free. Write forit today. 
ay KITSELMAN BROS. < 
Box.e4, | MUNCIE, IND. 




















AFENCE sirgnecs' 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
oiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized * 
preventrust. Have ne agents. see 
factory prices on 30 days’ free 6 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free.: 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Winchester, Indiana. 


va —$—$—<——— 





Box 72 








& For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 9 
iF Caiskess, lawns A fence for 
every purpose. Big heavy No. (its 








If you trap or buy 
| # fur write to-day for our new plan to make ex- 
| @ tra $$ on fur. 

P.0.Box 4127 


no matter where you are. 


CORRY HIDE & FURCO, CORRY, PA. 


GASHEVOURFUR. 








9 Coiled owing, Wires thickly eer, 
Mi gaivanized. 150 styles at jea/emmes/sa 
gf 15 to 35c perrod—We pay Fri. jem 
, Free sample and catalog,: 2 

qonay #4 The BROWN Fence & Wire Co, 
ZFS 9 Dept. xo Cleveland, Ohio, 








When writing advertisers, please mention 





| this paper. 
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erally, using a fertilizer rich in pot- 
as a 
FRUIT, TRUCK) VEGETABLES, |S oon case: CA ee 
rections only, details could only be FIELD GROWN} Charleston, a 
esi \° 








TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 


I have always had best success in 
transplanting - coniferous evergreens 
like pines, cedars, etc., just as they 
start to grow in the spring. 

The broad leaf evergreens like hol- 
ly can be _ transplanted from the 
woods with ease if all the leaves are 
plucked off. When the late James 
Tufts was starting Pinehurst, he 
wanted some hollies near the en- 
trance to the hotel known as Holly 
{nn. I told him that he could take 
up large ones from the woods and 





RENOVATING AN OLD VINE- 
YARD. 


Messrs. Editors: Will you 
please inform me the best way to 
build up an old vineyard of 
Concord, Delaware, etc., grapes 
which has been abandoned for 
several years. What is the best 
fertilizer for them, and how 
should it be applied? 

H. E. GIBBONS. 

Richmond Co., N. C. 


Editorial Answer: Ordinarily the 





COUNTRY GENTLEMAAN 


shrubs and trees and flowers and 
cheerful and attractive. 


in the spring. 


neglect. 








A PERSIAN LILAC BUSH. 


Ww? MLACS are not blooming now; but this beautiful picture, re- 
SA] produced by courtesy of the Country Gentleman, should be 
—— no less welcome on that account. 


We print it, however. not merely because it is beautiful but as 
a sort of starting point for another little admonition to you to plant 


Over most of the South hardy shrubs can be safely set out 
now: and everywhere preparation can be made for setting them 


Shrubs, as a rule, need a mellow fertile soil and occasional 
care, but will often grow into beauty under conditions of positive 
Later we hope to give more explicit directions about 
selecting, planting, and caring for them. 


gone into by one who knows some- 
thing of the conditions. It is usual- 
ly much easier and more satisfac- 
tory to train up a vineyard in the 
way it should go than to try to reno- 
vate an old neglected one. 





THE DIXIE PEA HULLER 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushels peas per hour, 
Does not break the peas += Has 
two cranks, sieve and seed 
box. Runs light, well 
built, never breaks. 


Get Our Special Quotations for 
* Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 
’ CO., Dalton, Ga. 

















make your home surroundings 


| GABBAGE PLANTS | 


PRICES: 1,000to 4,000 plants, $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 
to 8,000, $1,25 per 1,000; 10.000 and up, $1,00 per 
1,000, well packed and delivered at express of- 
fice in Goldsboro, N.C., cash to accompany 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Can make immediate shipment. Send orders 

to T. B. PARKER, Raleigh, N, C.,or JOHN S 

DAVIS, R. F. D. 1., Goldsboro. N. C. 





, “*The Tarheel Cabbage Plant 
CE alt Man."" Millions of 
plants for fall and 
winter setting, raised 
in the open field, 
Early Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, and Flat 
Dutch, One thousand 
mye. 81.50; 5,000 $1.25; 10,- 
foo 900 $1.00; $100,000 at 90c. 
: per thousand. Ready 
now, G. L. B. PENNY, Route 1, Raleigh, N.C, 












Cabbage Plants.for Sale. 


Large, stalky Charleston, and Early 
Jersey Wakefield cabbage plants at 
$1.00 per thousand, guaranteed to 
please. Also Big Boston Lettuce 
and Climax strawberry plants at 
$1.50 per thousand. H : : $ 


W.L. KIVETT, - - High Point, N. C. 





PECAN 


TREES BEST VARIETIES. 
e SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 


BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 












WAKEFIELD TYPE WAKEFIELD 


out in the colder sections 


CABBAGE PLANTS THAT WILL M 


EARLY JERSEY CHARLESTON LARGE HENDERSON'S 


SUCCESSION 

These plants are raised fron seed grown by the best known 
growers; my crop of 80 acres set from the same plant 

_ 1am located on one of the Sea Islands of South Caro- 

lina, our climate is mild, just sufficient cold to harden 

and cause plants to stand severe freezing after setting 


I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR MONEY REFUNDED 


AKE CABBAGE 
Rie PB 


EARLY 
WINNING STATDT 


EARLY 
SUMMER 





EXPRESS RATES TO ALL PoINTs VERY LOW 





My prices are as follows: 


PIONEER PLANT GROWERS 


prices on large lots. 
Send your orders to 





Telegraph Office, Youngs Is1’d, $.¢. 


to 9000 @ $1.25, 10000 and over, @ $1.00. 


LSaa FHL LAD 


1000 to 5000 @ $1.50, 5000 
Special 


e. VV. TFOWVLES. 
° MARTINS POINT. S. C. 


Long Distance Phone, Martins Point,$.C. 





























transplant them if he took off all the | best way to build up a vineyard that 


leaves. He took up some and treat- 
ed them in this way. They were 
trees branched from the ground and 
about eight feet tall. Two of these 
trees now stand on each side the en- 
trance to the hotel, and are as hand- 
some trees as can be seen anywhere, 
great pyramids branched from the 
ground and twenty feet or more tall. 
But in getting hollies always select 
the berry-bearing trees, for the stam- 
inate trees do not fruit, though it is 
well to have some near by to set the 
flowers on the berry-bearing ones. 
Magnolia grandiflora should al- 


ways have the leaves taken off in| 


transplanting from the open nursery 
rows, and the same is true of all 
broad leaf evergreens, as the leaves 


would evaporate too fast for the} 


roots to catch up. 
W. F. MASSEY. 


has been abandoned for several years 
would be to dig up the old vines and 
put out a new vineyard. You will 
be likely to get grapes about as soon 
and, in the long run, much more 
cheaply this way. . 

Nor is it possible to give a very 
accurate prescription for a case of 
which so little is known. If the 


sume, a light coat of manure would 
tion. If the land is rich, however, 


it might do more harm than good. 


| tween the rows; head the vines back 
severely; 





late summer, when it can be sown in 
|erimson clover, spray thoroughly with 


grapes are on poor soil, as we pre- 
be a good beginning in the fertiliza- 
At any rate, clean the land out thor- 
oughly, breaking it rather shallow be- 


train them on stakes or 
vines; keep the ground clean until AND 


RL N ET 
The Earliest ‘WAKEPIELD, 
Cabbage _ 2d Eartiess. 


Wm. C.GERATY < 
The Cabbage Plant Maa, 


i 
The Earli 
Plat Head Variety. 











ees 
6 A little later 
than Succession, 





SHOF 
FLAT DUTCH. 
Largest and Latest Cabbage. 















PRICE: In lots of 1 to 5, 







they should be set in the South Atlantic and 


trees, and Ornamentals. Special 


TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 


| 86 8 Forty years Experieace and Reputation. Fifteen Thousand Satisfied Customers. 1908 
Our stock guaranteed to prove satisfactory or purchase price paid for same re- 
funded. Thirty Thousand dollars Paid In Capital and our Reputation behind guarantee. 
~, Ask your Banker about us. Why purchase plants from unknown or inexperienced growers, 
taking the chance of losing your crop? when you can buy from the Original Cabbage 
Plant Grower, plants sure $6 specnet satisfactory results. 
,000 at $1.50 per thousand, 5 to 9,000 at $1,25 per thousand, 10,000 
and over at $1.00 per thousand f. o. b. Young’s Island, S. C. 
Wants is very low. Our Cabbage Plants are Frost Proof. To produce the ‘best results 


Central States just as early in spring as land thaws sufficiently to get the plant root in the soil. 

Send for our Catalogue; it contains valuable information about fruit and vegetable 
growing, home mixing of fertilizers,etc. We grow a full line of Strawberry plants, Fruit 
terms to persons who make up club orders. 








Our epecial Express Rate on 


Gulf States in December and January. In the 








» We are sowing this season six th 











d pounds of cabbage seed. 
Wm. C. Geraty Co. Box 88 Young's mst 
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tion. 


TREES 


P. J. 


SHRUBS 





BERCKMANS’ Are as good as can be procured, and have a world-wide reputa- 
Over Five Hundred Acres in selected stock, embracing a 
great variety at reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 


If you contemplate improving your grounds, consult_our LAND- 
SCAPE DEPARTMENT. 


BERCKMANS CoO., 


Fruitland Nurseries (Established 1856), 
Augusta. Ga. 











Bordeaux in the spring; fertilize lib- ws 
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(Continued from page 3.) ciety as a whole, but the prosperity of every indi- 
falling in line with the ancient heresy, has paid | vidual—every farmer, every laborer, every mer- 
the penalty in diminished fees, diminished sal-|¢hznt, every manufacturer, every professional 
aries, diminished influence. | maa, every inhabitant as I have said, from the boy 

Victims of the vicious teaching I am pointing! who blacks shoes to the master-mind that builds 
out, your men of talent—artist, sculptor, poet, or- | your railroad systems or governs your State. 
ator, have too often fled to other sections, or else} Ang having once accepted this doctrine concern- 
have died with vision unfulfilled among a people | ing the average man—and the average man in 
untrained to appreciate their gentus—when but|the South being a farmer—we shall not be slow 
for these things you might see statues of South-|to put into effect that large and comprehensive 


ern leaders in every Southern city, the work of| pre gram of rural development which earnest men 


Southern artists in the world’s greatest galleries, | an¢, women, working in many different lines have 
the thought of the Southern poet the common) gr; dually brought into shape—a program which. 
‘heritage of mankind. It is not that we have had |looks to the ultimate doubling of the output and 
no mighty dreamers; it is that they sleep in neg-|the more than quadrupling of the profits of that 
lected graves trampled under foot by war, and | occupation which engages the attention of more 


waste, and error. people in the South than all other occupations 
Now war and waste, thank God, are behind | conibined. 


us. Let us also put error behind us. | ws 
& | THE GREAT REVOLUTION THAT HAS NOW 
THE SOUTH’S GREATEST ERRORS. BEGUN AND WHAT IT WILL DO. 

Of all our~errors our greatest has been the | Then indeed will the South blossom as the 
‘ailure to recognize the fact that the prosperity | rose; then indeed will the long ambitions of our 
of every man depends upon the prosperity of the | fathers come at last into glorious fruitage. Not 
average man—and in many cases the actual ac- only will the common farm homes in the South be 
cvptance of the doctrine that the State is bene- | supplied with all the conveniences our city breth- 
fied by having cheap, untrained labor. We have| ren now enjoy, good roads and telephones and fine 
seen on the contrary that such labor is a curse. stock and fat acres greeting the glad eyes of an 

And our second great error has been like unto|awakened people; but every industry known to 
it —the belief that even if the prosperity of every| our Southland will throb with new vigor as if 
min does depend upon the prosperity of the aver- | fresh blood had been poured into its veins. Great 
min, we are too poor to train him. The truth! mercantile houses will grow up among us rivaling 
is, that we are too poor not to do so. The fullest | those of the North and West, and Southern mer- 
and freest training of the average man is the one| chants will make the big profits that come with 
and only positive guarantee of Southern pros- | big sales instead of the small profits inevitable 





will, the profits on automobiles and ox carts.) 
Manufacturers of a thousand things for which 
there is now no profitable Southern market, we 
shall have; and our laboring men, finding room 
for greater skill and higher wages, will walk with 
quicker step and lighter hearts. Bankers will no 
longer own allegiance to other sections, but our 
own financial institutions will become the equals 
of any in America. Our newspapers will grow 
greater with stronger subscription and advertising 
patronage, and Northern men and women will be- 
gin to read Southern magazines and Southern 
dailies. Our railroads will double-track old lines 
to supply the new demands, and new lines will 
be built te quicken dead sections into life. Able 
lawyers will no longer go North to find big fees, 
foreign pulpits will no longer be able to take our 
strong religious leaders from us, our poet-souls 
and artist-souls will find here at last the atmos- 
phere in which they best can flourish, our states- 
men will speak with potent voices in the councils 
of the nation, and the eye of every Southern 
schoolboy will sparkle with a keener pride as he 
learns the story of a generation that has wrought 
as well in peace as the fathers fought in war. 
These are the things we have now set out to win; 
these are the things which are to come about with 
that agricultural revolution upon which alone can 
any really New South be predicated. 





Latin and Greek are very well for those who 
want to pursue a complete classical course in col- 
lege, but a little smattering of ancient languages 
in the country schools is time wasted that could 
better be used in the study of what must be prac- 





pevity, and by this I mean the prosperity not only| with small sales. (Merchants in the West are 
of our section and of our institutions and of so-| selling automobiles to farmers; compare, if you 


ticed at home. : 








THe CHEAPEST Personally Conducted 


FARM LANDS Havana, Cuba 





In the United States to-day—soil, 





A Christmas Gift 








climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are me, ene = —_ Gesizabio in the In Charge of Mrs. and Mrs. ©. H. 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the s 
stock raiser. the dairyman and general farmer, Gattis, Raleigh, N. CO. 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 


Orient. S 
The South contributed nearly 700 millions «f $ pal 41 S 

dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, = 
The South has a mild and healthful climate 


plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a " 
greater variety of products than any other part| And includes Meals and Stateroom 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 

every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- Berth on Steamer. Leaves Ra- 
leigh 5:15 p.m. Six Days 


telligent citizens. 
Th 
in Cuba. 


And Return 


JANUARY 11, 1909, 


The reason is 
saensinesatian prepared history. 
ROUND TRIP, 


e South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 


metals. 
The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 


buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- All arangements completed for 


North Carolinians Are Ignorant About 
Ask yourself if this is not true. 


History of North Carolina is ready for delivery. It ranks 
with the best work of the kind done anywhere. It is minute- 
ly classified and annotated, the style is scholarly and pleasing, 
while the illustrations, maps, paper, type and bindings are 
all that can be desired. 

It is endorsed by all leading scholars of North Carolina, 
viz.: J. P. Caldwell, Dr. Kemp P. Battle, Dr. C. A. Smith, 
Dr. W. L. Poteat, Dr. S. B.. Weeks, and hundreds of others. 


Cut out coupon and mail to Charles L. Van Noppen, Pub- 
lisher, Greensboro, 













Their State’s History 


that heretofore we have had no properly 
Vol. 1 of Capt. S. A. Ashe’s two volume 


me. ©. 





























































hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 
Reasons why the South is the most desirable 


of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
turer, and business man supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Climax of 
Club Offers. 


1-3 Publishers’ Prices. 








3)$1.70° 
563 











A year’s subscription to these four periodi- 
cals Only 57 Cents. 
The Fruit Belt, - - - 50¢ 
Nat’l Farmer and Stock Grower, 5u¢ 
Orff s Farm and Poultry Review, 20¢ - 
Progressive Poultry Journal, 50¢ 
Your money back if dissatisfied. Complete 
Subscription List sent free on request. 


The Club Supplies Co., 
C 418 Fort Dearborn Bldg., Chieago, Ill. 








‘|party can leave Havana as late as 


low hotel rates and side trips in Cu- 
ba, and stops will be made at Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Palm Beach, 
and Miami, and carriage drives may 
be taken at these points. 

An attractive part of the trip 
through Florida is over the Florida 
East Coast Railway, Concrete Viaduct 
Extension, through the Key’s to 
Kinght’s Key Dock, where a steamer 
of the P. & O. S. S. Co. is taken to 
Havana. 

Party will visit many points of in- 
terest in Cuba, includiag Mantanzas, 
Gaunajay, Guines, Morro Castle, and 
Cabanas Forts, and through the su- 
gar and tobacco plantations, and will 
return about January 22nd. Those 
who do not wish to return with the 


January 27, 1908. - 

For details, write at once to the 
undersigned, as the party will be 
limited on account of lack of accom- 
modations on steamer. 











Chew RED EYE Tobacco 


IT COSTS MORE 
Sut Then iT LASTS 
TWICE AS LONG 
TAYLOR BROS., Mfrs, - - - - Winston-Salem, N. C. 














ToBsac O FACTORY wants salesmen: good 
pay, steady work and pom potion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box F 44, Danville, Va. 


C. H. GATTIS, 
T. P. A., Raleigh, N. C. 


DeLOACH 
3% to 200 HP. 








Steam, Gasoline and Water Power Planers, 
Shingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
Wwe = Tree FREIGHT. 
na for Catalogue. 


DeLOACH MILL Ww F’G CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 

















C. L. Van Noppen, Publisher, Greensboro, N. C. 


Send me Vol.1 Ashe’s History of North Carolina, carriage prepaid, 
for which I remit two dollars with this order and one dollar a month till 
balance is paid. 


CORI ae ta aren we A ee pe Lay BOON are fis 


Half morocco, $6.00; Buckram, $5.00. Deduct 50 cents if full payment is sent. 





Made in seven sizes. Variable Friction or 
straight be’t feed with rack and pinion, or 
cable attachments. Celcbrated ‘arquhar 
Chain Set-Works absolutely accurate and 
quick receding. Built strong and durable. 
Don’t buy oot fee other until you investigate 
the merits of the “Farquhar.’’ Guar- 
anteed in every respect. 
Our new 68-page catalog ex- 
pens in detail all our Saw 
Mil wd Engines, Boilers and 
Th ers. We'll mail you 
a Ps free upen request. 


A.B. Farquuar Co., L10., YORK, PA. 


ROYAL REVERSIBLE DISC PLOW 


The only Rev ersible Plow that lifts the disc 
from the soil while reversing—the frame of plow 
remaining in perfect position for the return fur- 
row Made with 20-inch disc for two horses 
and 24-inch dise for three horses. 

Get our special offer, mow, including the 
Royel two. three and four horse plows, single 
and double disc, 20 and 24 inch. The Royal 
Plows have special patented features which 
give them special advantages over all others. 

Write us for the facts, write To- Day. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. Y. CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
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2 UNITED STATES PHOSPHATE 
FE ee DEPOSITS. TRADE MARK 
According to the United States , — 


Geological Survey the large beds of 


phosphate rock recently found on 
Government lands in the West are 
necessary for the maintenance of 
fertility in the United States, and 
the President has ordered them 


withdrawn from entry. It is hoped 
that they can be kept under Govern- 
ment coutrol and that the exporta- 
tion of phosphate from them may be 
prohibited. 

In 1907, 2,265,343 tons of phos- 
phate were mined, and of this quant- 
ity, 900,000 tons were exported. The 
South Carolina and Florida deposits 
have reached their maxium produc- 
tion, and the Tennessee fields alone 
would only last seven years at the 
present rate of consumption Hence 
the necessity for keeping the phos- 
phate at home for our own use in- 
stead of exporting it to foreign 
countries. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Advance sheets of Secretary Wil- 
son’s twelfth annual report furnish 
some interesting reading. The total 
value of farm products this year, ac- 
cording to the Department’s figures, 
is $7,778,000,000, the largest in the 














history of the nation. Corn is easily 
first with 2,643,000,000 bushels, | 
worth $1,615,000,000. The cotton! 
crop for the first time ranks second | 
in value, the hay crop being a close | 
third. The value of dairy products | 
is nearly $800,000,000; and poultry | 
and eggs are worth as much as the! 
cotton crop. | 

More promising even that these| 


vast totals is the decided increase in | 
average production of most crops in | 
the last ten-year period. Among the’ 
striking gains reported from South- 
ern States are an 18 per cent in-! 
crease in the average corn yield, 
and 19 per cent in wheat in Vir-| 
ginia. The average hay crop in- 
creased 19 per cent in North Caro- 
lina, 20 per cent in Georgia, and 18 
per cent in Alabama. The increase 
in the average production of cotton 
is 22 per cent in North Carolina, 20 
per cent in South Carolina, 16 per 
cent in Georgia, 17 per cent in Mis- 








REGISTERED 


This trade mark will be found 
on every bag of genuine 


ROYSTER FERTILIZER 


It is our 







sissippi, and 12 per cent in Tennes- 
see. 

The Co-operative Demonstration 
Work (see page 2) has been estab- 
lished in eleven Southern States; 
and now employs a force of 158 
men-—-a director, ten State agents 
and 147 field agents. With these 


there are co-operating thousands of 
farms. 

Any one can secure a copy of this 
report by addressing the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 









The Best Crops 








Made Last Season auf ee : 








Were Those Under 
Which Was Used 





: 
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Write for the Proc s! 


Peruvian Guano 
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Peruvian Cuano 








guarantee of superiority and a 


protection against fraud by imitation. 


For twenty-four years Royster brands 
have led all others in North Carolina. 


F. S. Royster Guano Company” G 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 





Just scratch a match—light 
the Perfection Oil Heater— 
and stop shivering. Wher- 
ever you have a reem that’s 
hard to heat—that the fur- 
nace doesn’t reach—there 
you'll need a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Just the thing for blizzard time or between seasons. Its genial 
glowing heat makes any room cheerful and cozy. No smoke— 
no smell—smokeless device prevents. Brass 
font holds 4 quarts of oil burning 9 hours. Fin- 
ished in japan and nickel. Every heater warranted. 

Gives a restful, 


The : 
Rayo. Lamp steady, soft light 


which is so much appreciated by workers and 
students. Made of brass, nickel plated with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Every lamp 
warranted. Write our nearest agency for de- 
scriptive circular if your dealer cannot supply 
the Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp. 


Standard Oil Company 
(Incorporated) 














2 
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Corporation 


Sole Importers, CHARLESTON, §S, C. 








FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 
acre. Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL FSTATE AGENTS 


CHASE CITY. MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 
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GREAT NEW 





TO 


YEAR OFFER 





To Carolina, Virginia and Georgia Farmer: ; 








WE WILL GIVE YOU 


(1) New Year’s Presents for Five of Your Friends; 

(2) A splendid Woman’s Magazine (and free pattern) for Your Wife; 

(3) A copy of Editor Poe’s Brand New Book, “A Southerner in Europe”; 
(4) And Send You The Progressive Farmer one year— 











FOUR THINGS THAT YOU NEED. 


We have been planning sometime how to make some special 
New Year’s offerto our Progressive Farmer readers, and we believe 
we have now arranged the most attractive and most useful special 
offer ever made in the history of the paper. It just hits your case ; 
it just meets your needs. For instance— 


1. You Need to Subscribe at’ Once to The Progressive Farmer, and 
read our excellent series of articles on ‘‘ How to Make $500 a Year More 
Farming.”’ 


2. You Have Five or Six Friends who ought to read The Progressive Farmer ; 
more than this you would like to give them each a short term subscription, 
announcing it as a New Year’s gift from you and with your compliments. 


8. You Will Want a Copy of Editor Clarence H. Poe’s strikingly suggestive 
and thoughtful new book, ‘‘A Sontherner in Europe.” A copy of it ought 
to be in the library or bookcase of every Progressive Farmer home. 


4. Your Wife Needs a Good Magazine in addition to The Progressive Farmer 


—a magazine of fashions, of fiction, of household work, etc., and you ought 
to get one for her. 





OUR GREAT NEW YEAR’S OFFER TO SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS. 4 


In going over the field, these were the things, it seemed to 
that every Progressive Farmer reader would desire ; and so we i 
mediately set about supplying them. And the result is that we a 
now prepared to make a $1.50 offer that answers every one of these” 
four wants—a remarkable dollar-saving special offer that our readers © 
can’t afford to overlook. And here is the offer: q 


Tf you will send us $1.50 on or before January 15th, 1909, we will 


1. Send you The Progressive Farmer one full year, ) 
TEGUIAT Price .-. 2 cosa csc Nate atkeceebuyeees; UN 


2. Send The Progressive Farmer ten weeks to any five 
friends you may name—wnotifying them that it tis a 
New Year's gift from you; regular price 


3. Send youacopy of Editor Clarence H. Poe’s new book 
‘‘A Southerner in Europe’’ (or send to any other ad- 
dress you give); regular price.......-.... ..--.----- 


4. Senda copy of ‘‘Paris Modes’’ (the very best woman’s 
magazine of fashion, fiction, household work, etc.,’ 
we have ever offered), one year to your wife or any 
other address you give us; regular price 











Suck an offer as this needs no argument, you need every one of the four items---a year’s subscription to The Progressive 


Farmer ; the ten weeks’ subscriptions to your five friends; a copy of “A Southerner in Europe”; and the woman’s magazine” 
for your wife or sister. 


And $1.50—Just Half Price—Gets Allof Them, if You Order Before January 15, 1909! 





Then, Too, You Ought to Have a Binder for your Progressive Farmers—a binder big enough to hold all the num- 7 
bers for a year—and to keep them all together and ready for reference whenever you need to go back to any article we have 
printed. This will be doubly necessary now, for if a question has already been answered in The Progressive Farmer, we shall 


So if you will add 50 


have to refer you to the issue in which it appeared instead of answering the same inqujry all over again. 


cents we will send you a good heavy cloth Binder that will hold all your copies of The Progressive Farmer for a whole year and 4 


and keep them together. Regular price 75 cents. 


Fill “out the blank below, mail to us with $1.50 (or $2 if you want the Binder) check, money order, or registered letter, : 


and we shall immediately set about the filling of your order in every particular. 


DON’T DELAY, BUT ORDER AT ONCE. 








Rea. cnamed co acJouene ROOM 
Publishers Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C.: 

Gentlemen: I wishto take advantage of your special $1.50 offer made in the 
Progressive Farmer of December 24th, and good only until January 15, 1909. I 
am therefore enclosing’$____fand for this you will please— 

1. Send me the Progreseive:Farmer one full year. 


MMR Goi F aS ood ok cee da cen Aree 


2. You wili please send The Progressive Farmer ten weeks each to the follow- 
ing five addresses, notifying them that it is a New Year’s gift from me: 





4) aes Ss. bee cde cssy ene Address 


C=) NOME. .< - cn cee nas cana eeeen dd egence, AMINCON = <> o-oeuve en eeene nae 


3. You will please send a copy of Editor Poe’s new book to 


Wawel enna os 


4. You will please send a copy of ‘‘Paris Modes,’’ the woman’s magazine, and 
free pattern, to the following address and notify her that it is a gift from me: 
Address ...5... .-s-<- 4----------<am 


5. (If amount enclosed is $2.00.) Please send me a binder for The§Progressivé ‘ 
Farmer—large enough and strong enough to hold all your issues for a year. 


Wame. 202 2 So Kh os ee Address --- a ee 





